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Prelude to Lisbon 

Somewhat breathless must have been the opening 
session of the North Atlantic Council at Lisbon on 
February 20. A still-birth had been prevented only by 
the most dramatic last-minute political legerdemain 
on the part of Premier Faure in Paris and the British, 
American and French foreign ministers in London. By 
skillful parliamentary maneuvers, M. Faure won the 
National Assembly’s approval of French entry into 
the six-nation European army, qualified, it is true, by 
the reservations demanded by the Socialists as the 
price of non-resistance. In London, after three days 
of intensive diplomacy, Messrs. Eden, Acheson and 
Schuman proclaimed “their abiding interest in the 
establishment and integrity of the European defense 
community”"—diplomatic assurance that the French 
would have support if a rearmed Germany tried to 
break away from the European defense community. 
Exhibiting the old-fashioned secret diplomacy at its 
best, uninhibited by klieg-lights and spectators, but 
modernized by the use of communiques, the Big Three 
ministers reached agreement “in principle” with West 
German Chancellor Adenauer on the major outstand- 
ing items in the contractual agreement which is to 
replace the Occupation Statute. 


... the air cleared 

Exactly how the German demand for full member- 
ship in NATO as its condition for joining the European 
army and the resolute opposition of the French to that 
demand would be reconciled was not divulged. But 
since the Lisbon meeting was endangered largely by 
the pride and prejudice exhibited during the preceding 
two weeks in the Bundestag and the Assembly, fullest 
credit should be given to the four diplomats who 
cleared the air so effectively at London. The expecta- 
tion that the contractual agreement of the Occupation 
Powers with Germany and the European army treaty 
would be ready for final action at Lisbon have not 
been realized. The thirty remaining items on the 
agenda, however, including the plans for rearmament 
in 1952 and the extensive streamlining of NATO ma- 
chinery, offer great opportunities for constructive 
achievement. 


Record of the truce talks 

On February 20 the Reds poked another spanner 
into the wheels of progress at Panmunjom. They be- 
gan insisting that the Soviet Union be allowed to serve 
as a “neutral” on the proposed truce-inspection team, 
despite Allied insistence on the agreement that all 
neutrals named must meet the approval of both sides. 
The Communists were still following the pattern 
adopted at the outset of the talks last July 10. As soon 
as agreement is reached on one point, after weeks of 
tiresome negotiating, they come up with another ob- 
jectionable proposal to offset what progress has been 
made. Agreement has been reached on Items 1 (the 
agenda itself), 2 and 5 of the five-point agenda. The 
UN won its first victory (on Item 2), when the Reds 
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agreed that the battlefront and not the indefensible 
Parallel Thirty-eight would mark the armistice line. On 
February 19 the negotiators concurred in principle 
on Item 5, which concerns the details of the post-truce 
political conference on Korean problems. Items 3 and 
4 are still unsettled. It is on these two issues (arrange- 
ments to terminate hostilities and the prisoner-of-war 
question) that most of the Communist skulduggery 
has taken place. The Reds agreed to UN demands for 
the “freezing” of military strength of both sides after 
an armistice. They agreed to an exchange of prisoners. 
When the UN consented to supervision of the armis- 
tice by neutrals, rather than by joint teams of the 
belligerents, the Reds agreed to permit rotation of our 
forces. They have refused, however, to give a bind- 
ing commitment against the build-up of their own 
forces during the truce. They still demand the right to 
construct air fields and want to restrict inspection to 
undefined “ports of entry.” They have rejected the 
UN’s humanitarian voluntary repatriation of prisoners 
plan. Now they propose Russia as one of the “neutrals” 
on the inspection team. 


. . - and the future 

The Communists’ tactics of delay could mean either 
that the Reds are not really interested in achieving an 
armistice at all, or, if they are (they were the ones 
who first proposed the truce talks), they are, for what- 
ever reasons, bent on dragging out the negotiations as 
long as possible. One way for us to get a decision 
might be to open up the war. Yet both the Administra- 
tion and Congress seem to be of the opinion that an 
election year is the least appropriate time to commit 
ourselves to the risks involved. 


Should Chiang invade China? 

There has been much agitation in recent weeks to 
“take the wraps off? Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
Army on Formosa and either to permit or encourage 
him to invade the China mainland. Senator Taft has 
been arguing in this vein, in somewhat variable terms, 
during his campaign tour. State Department advisor 
John Foster Dulles thinks it is time the United States 
began to revise its “abnormal” neutralization policy 
toward Formosa. As a result of that policy the Seventh 
Fleet has been deployed in the 100-mile strait separat- 
ing the island from the China coast. While it has 
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served to keep strategic Formosa in friendly hands, 
it has also prevented a Nationalist attack on the 
Chinese Communists. What advantages would we gain 
by revising this policy and helping a Nationalist in- 
vasion of Red China? The problem is not easily solved 
and depends on the answers to a chain of questions. 
1) How big an army is Chiang able to field? Of 600,000 
troops on Formosa probably only 320,000 are actually 
combat troops. Some of these will have to be left be- 
hind for the defense of the island. 2) How much as- 
sistance are we willing to give Chiang? It is obvious 
that he would not be able to go it alone without naval 
and air support. 3) Will the fact of United States help 
push China into invoking the Sino-Soviet treaty, thus 
bringing Russia into a general Far Eastern war? 4) 
What if Chiang’s invaders should be driven back into 
the sea? With his relatively small force this is not at 
all unlikely. Do we then leave him to sink or swim, 
very likely to sink? 5) How far can we permit Formosa 
to be stripped of its defenses in order to back a mili- 
tary operation at best very questionable? 6) Would it 
not be much more to our advantage to make sure that 
Formosa, an important link in our Pacific defenses, is 
strengthened and remains in friendly hands? 


. . the burden of proof 

The burden of proof certainly rests with the advo- 
cates of a Nationalist invasion of the Chinese main- 
land. Even if they assume that Chiang is ready to go 
without heavy U. S. commitments (a big assumption), 
they do not reveal, under questioning, how far they 
are ready to back him up. The situation is not unlike 
that of five years ago when practically nobody was 
willing to send U. S. troops to the aid of the Nation- 
alists, even though it then seemed to many that such 
a drastic move was the only way we could help Chiang 
defeat the Communists. Five years hence the welkin 
will ring with equally confident hindsight claims about 
exactly what we should have done in early 1952. But 
clear-cut proposals are lacking now. 


Toward a Middle East solution 

The Middle East has taken two significant steps 
toward the solution of its differences with the West. 
On February 16 Jordan affixed the last required signa- 
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ture to an Arab League mutual-security pact which 
now awaits ratification by four of the seven members 
to bring it into effect. On the following day Egypt’s 
Prime Minister Aly Maher Pasha in a broadcast to the 
United States declared that his country was prepared 
to cooperate in the maintenance of world peace 
through a strong and remodeled regional organization 
functioning within the framework of the UN Charter. 
The timing of this development would indicate that 
Maher referred to the possibility of joint operation of 
the four-power plan for Middle Eastern defense (pro- 
posed by the United States, Great Britain, France and 
Turkey, hitherto rejected by Egypt and the Arab 
League collective-security pact. If that is what the 
Egyptian Premier meant, it is worth looking into as 
an easy and honorable solution to the Middle Eastern 
problem. Unquestionably, only the West can strength- 
en the military and economic weakness of the area. 
On the other hand, if a substantial Arab bloc were to 
join her in the defense plan proposed by the West, 
Egypt would enjoy a more dignified and responsible 
position in such an alliance. Lack of internal political 
stability is still, of course, the great problem of the 
Middle Eastern countries. Inflamed nationalism is 
capable of upsetting any apple cart. The recent mur- 
derous attack on Hussein Fatemi, fiery protagonist of 
oil nationalization in Iran, is the latest example. Not 
even leaders presumably working in the national in- 
terest of their own countries are safe from fanatical 
Moslem terrorists even when such efforts involve no 
cooperation with the Western world. 


Nehru sits uneasy 

Though some remote districts were as yet unheard 
from, for all practical purposes the Indian elections 
were over by February 16. In one sense Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru scored an impressive victory. His 
Congress party won 323 seats of a total of 495 in the 
House of the People, the lower chamber of India’s 
first universally elected Parliament. In another sense 
Nehru had plenty of reason to feel uneasy. Along with 
his sweeping majority, the Communists emerged as 
the second largest party in India. Both Communist 
and Independent candidates won out in the legisla- 
tive assemblies of Madras, Orissa, Patiala and the 
East Punjab States Union of Travancore-Cochin, 
Tripura and Manipur. Since their success was very 
patchy, there is no danger of India going Communist 
in the near future. Yet the election results provided 
painful proof that many Indians voted Red because 
they were dissatisfied with the Congress party admin- 
istration. Empty stomachs are still communism’s great- 
est ally. Many who did vote for Congress did so, 
according to reports, not out of conviction but because 
no other party meant anything to them and despite 
the fact that the Congress party is riven by faction and 
accused of corruption. Will the Independents : vote 
with the Communists in Parliament? If they do, then 
the unexpected defeat of reactionary Hindus and So- 
cialists will have a greater significance. It will mean 
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that there will be no chance of forming a coalition of 
moderates to act as parliamentary opposition to Con- 
gress. Democracy in India will have to adapt itself 
for the moment to a one-party system, since no co- 
operation with the opposition will be possible. The 
split will be too deep. 


“Little Point Four” in Ridgewood 

Arthur Pitzalis, like many another immigrant to 
America, finally made a nostalgic trip to “the old 
country.” His native town was Nuri, in poverty-strick- 
en Sicily. Mr. Pitzalis was shocked by the frustration 
and cynicism he found there. Poverty and the despera- 
tion that flows from it were leading his old neighbors 
to communism. Unlike most people, this visitor took 
action. Back home in Ridgewood, N. J., Mr. Pitzalis 
was authorized by the local chapter of the American 
Association of the United Nations to find out how Nuri 
could be helped. The reply was clear and simple: the 
Sicilian town wanted a tractor, seeder and thresher 
“to work out our own salvation.” In cooperation with 
the Ramapo Cooperative, the chapter intends to raise 
funds, after consultation with Point Four experts, to 
give Nuri what it needs. The Ridgewood plan is based 
on the premise that desperate peoples are best helped, 
not by stopgap doles, but by the tools they need to 
make the best of what they have. This “little Point- 
Four” project is in the best tradition of American 
generosity and Christian concern for sorrow and need 
wherever they appear. It may be hoped that other 
communities will be inspired by Ridgewood’s example 
to extend brotherly hands across the seas. Every town 
in America has someone who can describe the misery 
of his own people in “the old country.” Can’t we, in 
our real abundance, help them in this down-to-earth 
fashion? Clothing and food are temporary and urgent 
needs, well worth our charitable giving. But gifts like 
Ridgewood’s mean much more in the long run. They 
can restore earning capacity, initiative and hope, not 
to mention the basic need of human dignity. Those 
who cannot join in a program so personal as this, can 
at least bear patiently their share of the taxes which 
make possible our national Point Four program. 


‘Flabby “wetback” bill 


Congress has about ten weeks to pass a bill which 
will convince the Mexican Government that we are 
seriously intent on stopping the illegal traffic in Mexi- 
can aliens. These aliens are popularly called “wet- 
backs” because many of them enter the United States 
under cover of darkness by swimming or wading the 
Rio Grande. The wetbacks—there are thought to be 
about a million of them in Southwest—must not be 
confused with the 50,000 Mexican farm workers who 
are here legally under a treaty between Mexico and 
the United States signed late last summer. To this 
treaty, which had a six months’ time limit, the Mexican 
Government attached a condition. Before the treaty 
ran out, the United States was to pass a law that would 
put an end to the wetback traffic. Just six days before 
the treaty was due to expire on February 11, the 


Senate approved an anti-wetback bill and sent it along 
to the House. Since there was too little time left for 
the House to act, the Mexican Government, respond- 
ing to State Department pleas, agreed to a three- 
months’ extension of the treaty. There the matter 
rests. Any day now the House will take up the Senate 
bill and probably pass it. A grave doubt exists, how- 
ever, whether the law will satisfy the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. It is not a very good law. Though it does 
provide up to five years in prison and fines up to $2,000 
for anyone who “smuggles, harbors or conceals” a wet- 
back, the enforcement provisions are so weak that they 
raise grave questions about the intent of the legisla- 
tors. Furthermore, the law provides no penalty for 
knowingly hiring a wetback—a very big loophole, in- 
deed. In approving this bill the Senate seems to have 
been much more solicitous about the large-scale farm 
operators who are exploiting the wetbacks than about 
their pitiful victims. 
Strong measures egainst treason 

The House Committee on Un-American Activities has 
formally asked Congress to enact a law which would 
punish espionage during peacetime as well as war by 
life imprisonment or execution. This request should 
not be laughed off. We need tighter spy laws. But 
whether the death penalty is called for needs careful 
consideration. Few will cavil about life imprisonment, 
without possibility of pardon, as a just punishment. 
Treason, in our day, has taken on a new coloration. 
Espionage for Russia can be called treason, not alone 
against the United States, but against the human race. 
Incredible as it may seem, thousands of Americans 
are, in varying degrees, disloyal to the nation. Holly- 
wood itself still incurs wide suspicion. The Committee 
on Un-American Activities reports that the movie 
world is perhaps the greatest financial “angel” for 
communism thus far uncovered. Eric Johnston, spokes- 
man for the film industry, clearly has justice on his 
side when he protests the general loyalty of Holly- 
wood, but no one can deny that filmland has its share 
of Communist sympathizers. In its issue of February 
15, Counterattack lists a number of actors in the much- 
advertised and fatuous film Viva Zapata (Am. 2/16, 
p. 518) as having had Communist-front connections 
of varying degrees. It is an insult to the American 
public, whose servicemen are dying in Korea to repel 
Communist tyranny, for Hollywood to expect people 
to pay cash at the box office which will find its way, 
via the film capital, into the coffers of pro-Red organi- 
zations. We must avoid, insofar as possible, any in- 
justice or unnecessary curtailment of freedom in our 
determination to repel our foes on the home front, as 
well as abroad. But we need not and must not pamper 
the friends of tyranny. 


Union shop on the rails 

Though unprecedented in scope, the decision of a 
railway emergency board, announced February 14, to 
recommend a union shop on the nation’s carriers was 
in no way surprising. Congress itself prepared the way 
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last year when it repealed a key clause in the 1934 
Railway Labor Act which prohibited the union shop 
on the railroads. Once that barrier had been removed, 
it was inevitable that the rail unions would drive for 
the highest type of union security permitted under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The only surprising aspect of 
the case was the strong opposition of the carriers. In 
the course of the past year a number of them, includ- 
ing the New York Central and the Baltimore and Ohio, 
have concluded union-shop agreements with groups 
of their employes. Furthermore, prior to the 1934 ban 
on compulsory union membership many of the rail- 
roads maintained company unions in which member- 
ship was compulsory. It is very late in the day to dis- 
cover that the union shop is, as railroad attorneys 
alleged, repugnant to individual liberty and a boon 
to the “monopolistic powers” of union officials. Under 
a strict union shop, labor leaders do have vast power 
over jobs, but that is not true of the Taft-Hartley union 
shop. According to present law no worker can be fired 
at the behest of a union except for non-payment of 
dues or initiation fees. The emergency board’s recom- 
mendation applies to 1.1 million non-operating em- 
ployes, of whom 85 per cent are said to be union mem- 
bers. It does not extend to the operating employes. 
Neither is it mandatory on the carriers. In the past the 
operators have generally accepted recommendations 
of emergency boards. By bowing to this one, they will 
set a good example to the unions which, for the last 
decade, by refusing board recommendations, have 
consistently violated the spirit of the Railway Labor 
Act. 


Protestants give a billion 

For the second time the total annual contributions 
of Protestants to their respective churches has ex- 
ceeded the billion-dollar mark. The figures, released 
by the National Council of Churches, are for 1950, 
and in some cases for a fiscal year ending in 1951. 
They represent 46 Protestant and Orthodox commun- 
ions comprising 36 million members. In general, Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans and Orthodox count as “mem- 
bers” all who have been baptized as infants. The other 
denominations, as a general rule, count only those 
over 13 years of age. The donations totaled $1.166 
billion, an increase of 6 per cent over the previous 
year. They averaged $32.33 per person for the year. 
The smaller denominations far surpassed the larger. 
For example, the Free Methodists (54,000 members ) 
averaged $163.76 each, with the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists (237,000 members) and the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists (32,500 members) both averaging well over 
a hundred dollars each. By contrast, the 9 million 
members of the Methodist Church, the largest Protes- 
tant denomination in the United States, gave an aver- 
age of about $27 each. Perhaps the fact that most 
Protestant churches discourage the use of tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages, plus the fact that Protestant fami- 
lies may be somewhat smaller than Catholic, accounts 
for these rather high contributions. 
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STEEL HEARINGS CLOSE 

At no stage in the hearings before a Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board panel did the United Steelworkers or the 
industry spokesmen approach a meeting of minds. 

1. On wages, the industry maintained that there 
was no excuse for any increase at all. It said that its 
employes were among the highest paid in industry; 
that since 1939 their wages had outstripped both the 
productivity gains in the industry and the cost of liv- 
ing. Under such circumstances, to grant the union’s 
demand would destroy the wage stabilization program 
and start another big wave of inflation. 

The steelworkers contended that 60 per cent of their 
members earned less than $79.46 a week, which is the 
sum considered necessary by the Labor Department 
for a “modest but adequate” budget for a family of 
four. They denied that the increase they were demand- 
ing (18% cents an hour plus other benefits) violated 
wage-stabilization rules, or that it would be inflation- 
ary unless the Government granted the industry an un- 
necessary compensatory price increase. 

2. Alleging that the profitability of steel was low 
relative to other industries, management spokesmen 
warned that any wage increase would have to be 
passed along to consumers in higher prices. Despite a 
postwar investment of $4 billion in new plant and 
equipment, the industry has fallen behind manufactur- 
ing as a whole in average rate of profits, and this even 
when profits are figured as a percentage of investment, 
and not of sales. Furthermore the profit trend is down- 
ward. During the first nine months of 1951, profits after 
taxes dropped 20 per cent, although sales jumped 25 
per cent. 

To all of this the union replied that no matter how 
figured, before or after taxes, steel profits have shown 
a “gargantuan growth” since 1945. Before taxes, profits 
are up 304 per cent since the war; after taxes, 140 per 
cent. Thus there is no excuse for a price increase. The 
industry could grant the union’s demands in full with- 
out raising prices a cent and still do all right by the 
stockholders. 

On all other issues, including the union shop and 
the guaranteed annual wage, the rival spokesmen were 
equally at odds. Both sides showed a marvelous inge- 
nuity in selecting only favorable statistics and in ignor- 
ing all figures that might weaken their cases. They 
were also as fluent in the use of uncomplimentary 
adjectives as they were proficient in the art of “need- 
ling.” Their briefs cast some light on the issues, but not 
nearly so much as the panel had a right to expect. 

On the other hand, though the hearings were dis- 
appointing, it is encouraging to note that no skulls 
are being cracked and no blood being shed. That rep- 
resents great progress since the grim days of the late 
1930’s. Furthermore, at the conclusion of the hearings, 
both sides expressed a desire for more friendly rela- 
tions, and a majority of those involved meant it. They 
can prove their good will by accepting in a sportsman- 
like way whatever decision the panel hands down. 

B. L. M. 
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Whether this session of the 82nd Congress will be a 
“do-nothing” Congress or not is anybody’s guess at 
this writing. This much seems certain: it will not pre- 
sent the same sorry spectacle which the last session 
did, when the big money bills were anywhere up to 
three months late. On that occasion, three separate 
monthly interim bills had to be passed to allow the 
Government to pay salaries. 

Maybe Congress wants to get out of Washington 
before the national party conventions in July. In any 
case, it looks as if appropriations, at least, will be 
adopted before the beginning of the 1952-53 fiscal 
year. The first money bill—financing the Treasury and 
Post Office— is due to be reported out in the House on 
March 8, and there is a promise that the others will 
follow rapidly. The appropriations sub-committees on 
the other departmental budgets have been hard at 
work holding hearings. This is a tough and wearying 
job that gets little publicity. Whether the Senate will 
act as quickly remains to be seen. It usually lags behind. 

Taxes may be another matter. It’s easy to appropri- 
ate money, but hard to collect it. There will be a book 
deficit of $8 billion on June 30 this year, and another 
of $14 billion next year. These are paper deficits of 
revenue under appropriations, however, not of actual 
spending beyond income. The Defense Department, 
ie., the armed services, will end this fiscal year with 
a surplus of some billions of appropriations over actual 
spending, owing to the physical impossibility of ex- 
pending the money in arms factories not yet built. 
Due to this fact, but also because it is an election year, 
it is not likely that the Congress will vote the extra 
$4 billion in taxes which the President, dutifully fol- 
lowing precedent, has asked. 

As for other legislation, civil-rights bills are sure to 
come up, and with them a determined effort by an 
embattled group of some Northern Democrats and 
some Republicans to end filibusters by a more feasible 
cloture rule in the Senate than the present one. This 
will be an issue in the campaign. 

Foreign aid is in for rough sledding. But on the 
theory that the Administration knew this and so asked 
for more than it hoped to get, it is expected in the end 
to get what it really wanted. 

The miscalled oil tidelands (which are not tidelands 
at all, but off-shore undersea bottoms) will be buffeted 
about with no clear outcome. The Supreme Court has 
said these clearly belong to the whole people, not to 
any one State, but some people want to have Congress 
overturn this decision by a specific law. 

On the whole, however, it is expected that there will 
be little general legislation during this session. Thus 
every other year elections practically paralyze one- 
fourth of a two-year Congress. |§ WiLFRDD PARSONS 


A special public service offered by the Maine State 
Council of the Knights of Columbus is a unique map 
of the entire State of Maine indicating clearly every 
city and town where Mass is regularly celebrated, with 
time schedules. The map serves as a tourist guide as 
well as a Mass guide of the State. Plans call for dis- 
tribution to tourists at points of entry on the border 
and at other key spots. 

p> Vatican Radio dedicated a new fifty-kilowatt short- 
wave transmitter on Feb. 12 on the occasion of the 
21st anniversary of the first radio installation in Vatican 
City by Marconi. The first talk over the original sta- 
tion was made by Pope Pius XI. His historic address, 
“Unto All Creation” (reprinted in the Catholic Mind, 
March 8, 1931), emphasized the apostolic office of 
preaching to all nations, and praised God that radio 
had made this literally possible. 

p> Over 500 alumni and administrative officers of the 
nation’s 27 Jesuit colleges and universities will convene 
for the second all-Jesuit-alumni banquet, at Rock- 
hurst College, Kansas City, April 15, in conjunction 
with the annual National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation convention in Kansas City, April 15-18. 

p> The Marian Library of the University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio, has begun a series of Marian Reprints 
which will include significant articles, documents and 
studies on Our Lady, mostly previously published but 
worthy of wider circulation. The plan is to publish ten 
reprints each year, at $1 for an annual subscription 
and 15c for single issues. 

p> For the fifth year, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., will conduct a Social Worship Program, June 
25-Aug. 6. A faculty of nine, under the direction of 
Rev. William J. Leonard, S.J., will offer ten courses. 
Of special interest are three courses in Christian art, 
and a special Institute for Priests and Seminarians, to 
open on July 7, with lectures by parish priests, archi- 
tects, artists and leaders in lay organizations. 

Bp On Feb. 19, two young lay missionaries, destined 
for Africa, sailed from New York. Graduates of the 
Grailville Mission School, Loveland, Ohio, they are 
Miss Lorraine Machan of Milwaukee, former member 
of the Army nurse corps and teacher at Marquette 
University, and Miss Helen Kelly of Richmond Hill, 
Long Island, N. Y., a nurse and former assistant in the 
Health Dept. of the Brooklyn Catholic Charities. A 
second team of medical and social workers, headed by 
a young woman doctor, is now at Grailville preparing 
for departure to Africa later this year. 

p> A total of 150 retreat houses for men located in 42 
States is listed in a recent publication of the National 
Catholic Laymen’s Retreat Conference. Ten or more 
retreat houses are found in the States of New York, 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts. R. V. L. 
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Whither UMT? 


Last June our national legislators tore a page out of 
the Russian book of tricks by approving Universal 
Military Training “in principle.” Public Law 51 of the 
first session of the 82nd Congress, called the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, incorporated a pro- 
gram of UMT in the process of renewing thc Selective 
Service Act for four years. The chief purpose of that 
Act was to lower the draft to 18% and to provide for 
the expansion of our armed forces to the 3.46 million 
mark. In practice, we have expanded them to about 
3.6 million. 

When Congress incorporated UMT in Public Law 
51 it required the President to appoint a National 
Security Training Commission, consisting of five mem- 
bers, and laid upon this commission two tasks: 1) to 
report to Congress within four months of the confirma- 
tion of the Commission a broad outline of a UMT pro- 
gram; and 2) assuming congressional approval of such 
a program and the launching of UMT, to exercise con- 
tinuing supervision over the training of members of 
the newly named National Security Training Corps. 

Although the President promptly appointed the 
commission and the Senate promptly confirmed his 
appointments (with former Rep. James W. Wadsworth 
of New York, author of the 1940 draft act, as chair- 
man), few people expected UMT to become a sharp 
issue this early. The reason it has was written into 
Public Law 51 itself. The commission had to report 
within four months and the armed services committees 
then had to take action on UMT within forty-five 
legislative days, that is, by February 21. The House 
committee acted favorably first. The Senate’s barely 
met the terms of the law by voting 12-0 on Febru- 
ary 20 to recommend UMT and by submitting its bill 
to the Senate on the last day of grace. 


ARGUMENTS IN Favor 


At first sight, at least, rather impressive arguments 
can be made for UMT. The strongest arguments, how- 
ever, seem to prove that we should have enacted such 
a program in 1947. How applicable they are in 1952 is 
an altogether different question. 

Proponents can dramatize the fact that, even after 
the experience of World War II, the invasion of Korea 
in June, 1950 caught us with our guard down. Our 
standing forces were even below 1.5 million men then 
allowed by law. Divisions and battalions were much 
below combat strength. Veterans who had already 
served several years of active duty in World War II 
had to be recalled from the reserves, their lives again 
disrupted. 

These facts point up both the risk of finding our- 
selves short of a pool of trained reserves and the “in- 
equality of sacrifice” involved in recalling those who 
have already fought in one war simply because they 
were the only ones trained to meet the emergency. 

The commission laid a great deal of emphasis on 
the psychological advantages of UMT, too. Some 
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800,000 of the perhaps 1.1 million turning 18 every 
year would have impressed upon them the duty they 
owe their country, the necessity of military prepared- 
ness, etc. 

Finally, UMT is supposed to be economical, since it 
would enable us to reduce our armed forces by letting 
us rely more heavily on trained reserves. This is on 
the supposition that after six months of UMT the 
trainees would all be enrolled in what they call the 
“ready” reserves. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


The case for UMT sounds very convincing until you 
probe into the details of the plan. Then enough “bugs” 
develop to drive you to distraction. 

To begin with, our unpreparedness in June, 1950 is 
water over the dam. We now have adequate military 
forces, obtained through Selective Service. So why this 
all-out drive for UMT just now? 

The ideal of preparing a pool of partially trained 
reserves to fall back on in case of a severe military 
emergency seems to refer to some distant future. The 
Wadsworth commission estimated that Selective Ser- 
vice would need all the physically and mentally fit 
youths turning 18% (about 88,000 a month) simply to 
fill SS quotas, since servicemen are going out of the 
Army on completion of their two years of service, 
others have been wounded in Korea, and so forth. 
(Actually, SS will take only 19,000 in April, 9,000 be- 
low March, but the calls may rise sharply later on. 

Moreover, who are going to train the 18-year-olds? 
We can’t spare many officers in the regular services. 
Civilians can be hired and reservists can be activated 
to help in the training. But isn’t this going to increase 
rather than decrease the “unfair” burden of asking 
those who have served in World War II to go on duty 
again? 

The costs of UMT are mostly guesswork, and (es- 
pecially in the Air Force) will run extremely high in 
the beginning. 

Everybody admits that UMT must begin on a partial, 
experimental basis. How the trainees will be selected, 
how their training will test a universal training pro- 
gram are very serious kinks, as is the question of the 
usefulness of the training. 

As for “equality of sacrifice,” severely limiting de- 
ferments, “impressing the duties of citizenship,” etc., 
these seem like pretty ideological questions to inject 
into a hard-headed program of military preparedness. 
Then there are the moral hazards. The whole thing 
seems rather unmanageable at the present time. 
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The Prudential strike 


Thank God, the long strike of 9,000 agents against 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company, second largest 
in the world, is over. On February 18 a majority of 
the men voted to accept a compromise settlement, 
worked out with the help of U. S. conciliators, and two 
days later were back at work. They had been away 
from their jobs since December 1. For the most part, 
all during this time they were strictly on their own. 
Their union, the Insurance Agents International 
(AFL), does not pay strike benefits, and most of the 
strikers were not eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion. In many cases their families sorely suffered. 

After fruitless sessions at the bargaining table, the 
agents walked out to win five key demands. They 
wanted an increase in their base pay from $35 to $55 
a week. They wanted higher commissions. They 
wanted to retain the contributory pension plan which 
the company adopted in 1947, and which it now in- 
sisted on abandoning for a non-contributory plan. 
(Though the men had to contribute under the old plan, 
their benefits were much more liberal than those pro- 
posed under the new.) The agents also insisted on the 
right to take outside jobs over week-ends. Finally, they 
wanted a union shop. 

The company offered a $3.45-a-week increase in 
commissions, but refused to add a cent to the base pay. 
It claimed that the average agent was making more 
than $110 a week. This the union denied. To arrive 
at that figure the company added to the basic wage 
commissions and the value of welfare benefits. It 
wouldn’t hear of the agents taking outside work on 
week-ends. It also turned the union-shop plea down 
cold, although of the 15,417 agents it employs, nearly 
three-fourths were reported to be members of the 
union as of December 1. 

Under the terms of the settlement, the agents won 
an average weekly increase of $4.50 in base pay, 73 
cents in extra commissions and 18 cents in vacation 
benefits—a total of $5.36. In addition, the company 
agreed to continue its contributory pension plan and 
to permit the men to take outside work on week-ends 
provided their production in selling policies and col- 
lecting premiums reached a certain level. Prudential 
also sweetened the pot by returning to the agents in 
a lump sum the $150 they contributed to the pension 
plan last year. 

Though the settlement fell considerably short of 
their demands, the men can be proud of what they 
accomplished. Most observers felt that these white- 
collar workers would surrender easily and return quick- 
ly to their strenuous and far from lucrative jobs. They 
stayed out almost three months. Possibly they made 
history. 

Their gallant fight may indicate that something new 
is stirring in the minds of the nation’s white-collar 
workers. Hitherto largely antagonistic to unionism, 
they may be deciding that without organization they 
have little hope of improving their economic status. 


They may be coming to the reluctant conclusion that 
the respectability associated with white-collar work 
is not a sufficient compensation for wages that com- 
pare none too well with those of skilled industrial 
workers. 

If such an awakening is, indeed, taking place, the 
conduct of Prudential in this dispute did nothing to 
anesthetize it. Several times in the course of the strike, 
the company’s hard, unyielding attitude was criticized 
on the floor of Congress. The climax came when Pru- 
dential inserted expensive, cleverly worded advertise- 
ments in the daily press in an attempt to force policy- 
holders to become strikebreakers. That only increased 
the resentment of the agents. It made many policy- 
holders mad, too. 


Who blocks the genocide 


convention? 


After months of unexplained inactivity, the United 
States Committee for a UN Genocide Convention has 
produced a leaflet entitled: “Who is holding up the 
Genocide Convention?” The Committee recounts the 
history of the Convention since its unanimous ap- 
proval by the UN Assembly on December 9, 1948. 
In June, 1949 President Truman submitted the Con- 
vention to the Senate. In January, 1950 Sen. Brien 
McMahon’s special subcommittee held hearings, at 
which spokesmen for more than fifty citizens’ organiza- 
tions, Catholics included, urged early ratification. In 
April, 1951 the subcommittee, having added several 
restrictive “understandings,” sent the Convention to 
the Foreign Relations Committee. Not a sound has 
come out of Sen. Tom Connally’s lair since then. 
The unconscionable delay over the Convention has 
had one unfortunate effect. It has hamstrung our 
“campaign of truth” against the Soviet Union. With 
the Senate apparently so uninterested, how could the 
Voice of America, not to mention Radio Free Europe, 
ask the free world to reprobate Soviet genocide? 
This new technique of long-range warfare was 
graphically described in New York City on February 
10 by Rep. Ray J. Madden (D., Ind.), chairman of the 
select committee to investigate the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre of ten thousand Polish officers. After detailing 
the various forms of genocide practised by the Soviets, 
Congressman Madden ended with this appeal: 
As I speak here today, within the shadow of 
the United Nations Headquarters, I call upon this 
great international body to arouse the world to 
the menace of genocide now in operation behind 
the iron curtain. 


But why should the United Nations concern itself 
with a menace that does not concern Congress? 

That, speaking generally, is the answer to the U. S. 
Committee’s question: “Who is holding up the Geno- 
cide Convention?” Specifically, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is to blame. Why doesn’t it report 
the bill? Probably because it has been intimidated by 
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the opponents of the convention, who have been far 
more aggressive than its proponents. They have filled 
the Congressional Record with their objections. 

Most damaging has been their success in tying the 
Genocide Convention to the Human Rights Covenant, 
which is anathema to a large group of Senators led 
by Senator Bricker. Many Senators seem to believe, 
as a consequence, that the constitutional objections 
Mr. Bricker has raised against the Human Rights Cov- 
enant are likewise valid against the Genocide Conven- 
tion. The fact that he has secured fifty-four sponsors 
for his Senate Resolution 177 against the Human 
Rights Covenant suggests to them that the Convention 
is just as impossible of ratification. 

The truth is that these two instruments are separate 
and distinct. Senator Bricker implied as much in his 
article advocating Senate Resolution 177 in the Free- 
man for January 28. Not once in that article did he 
mention the Genocide Convention. The Human Rights 
Covenant may not be “the most bizarre document in 
the history of American jurisprudence,” as the Senator 
asserted, but it is sufficiently objectionable to enough 
Senators to ensure its rejection. 

Unless the Genocide Convention is completely dis- 
severed from the Human Rights Covenant it will suf- 
fer the same fate. 

It is at this juncture that a clear-cut responsibility 
confronts the U. S. Committee. What is needed is a 
brief, which the Committee’s battery of legal advisers 
can prepare, proving that Senator Bricker’s Resolution 
177 in no way prejudices the case for the Genocide 
Convention. 

The fifty-seven groups which are still listed in the 
Committee’s leaflet as endorsing the Convention are 
entitled to that much legal assistance. If it is not pro- 
vided, some of them may say that the Committee itself 
is helping, if only by its non-feasance, “to hold up the 
Genocide Convention.” 


Spirit of the Klan 

As examples of morally warped human beings, the 
picture of the ten Klansmen arrested in North Caro- 
lina on February 16 by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation rivals the familiar exhibits of notorious Com- 
munists. They were seized in Fayetteville on charges 
of whipping a white woman and a white man last 
October for alleged violations of morals. One of the 
men arrested, Early L. Brooks, said to be Klan organ- 
izer for the district, was formerly chief of police of 
Fair Bluff. The Fayetteville arrests, said a bureau 
spokesman, mark the most vigorous frontal attack thus 
far undertaken on the Klan by the F.B.I. 

Local authorities were not indifferent. The F.B.I. 
men were assisted by the Columbus County Sheriff 
and his deputies. Where KKK activities are concerned, 
the Southern States in recent years have shown a 
steadily mounting fear and resentment. Criticisms 
directed against the South have sharpened the zeal of 
certain Governors against the Klan; and the recent 
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Florida bombings add to the fear that a general pat- 
tern of violence may be emerging. 

There is a deeper element than that of mere lawless- 
ness to combat in the Klan situation. A deep-seated 
spirit of cruelty and hatred has grown up under the 
shadow of the South’s accepted racial practices. No- 
body can successfully combat this spirit so long as 
one large segment of the population is forced to endure 
the injustices and inhumanity of compulsory racial 
segregation. Segregation is bound to leave its effect 
upon the personalities of perpetrator and victim alike. 

Slavery itself undermined respect for human dignity. 
Thomas Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, 1781-1782, 
found “a man a prodigy who can retain his manners 
and morals undepraved by the circumstances of slav- 
ery,” and noted its evil effect upon children. The archi- 
tect Benjamin H. B. Latrobe, as he noted in his Diary, 
1818-1820, was an unwilling witness of slavery’s bru- 
talizing influence on supposedly refined French Cath- 
olic women in Louisiana. This unfeelingness towards 
fellow human beings affected non-slaveholding whites, 
too. “In the mind of the common whites,” wrote Wilbur 
J. Cash in The Mind of the South, slavery “bred a 
savage and ignorant hate for the Negro, which re- 
quired only opportunity to break forth in relentless 
ferocity.” 

Happily the mora! record was partly redeemed by 
numerous examples of humanity and generosity on the 
part of Christian and Jewish slave-owners. None the 
less, the psychological heritage of inhumane feeling 
remains. A complete, unquestioning acceptance of 
compulsory segregation in the changing modern world 
is a fertile seed-ground for callousness and hate. A 
young person who grows up seeing his parents and 
all their neighbors, school teachers and ministers and 
perhaps even priests, law-enforcement officers and 
legislators blandly live by a code of unfeeling and 
systematic injustice towards millions of fellow human 
beings is absorbing a deadly spiritual poison. The 
effects of such poison can only with difficulty be 
channeled towards members of one social group only, 
bad as that is. It is more likely to harden the fibres of 
a youth’s heart towards anyone he grows to dislike, 
and it provides mental ruts into which bitter dislikes 
easily fall. 

Perhaps this is why anti-Catholic feeling is so bitter 
in many parts of the South, why some members of 
Congress from that region show no sympathy whatso- 
ever for Catholic children walking to school in the 
rain while a public-school bus passes them by. 

No group is safe from “man’s inhumanity to man” 
wherever the prejudices that produce it are socially 
accepted. It can be directed against Catholics or Jews, 
against aliens or descendants of “foreign” stock. It can 
easily be turned against human society itself. 

There is no excuse in this Year of Our Lord for 
closing our eyes to the curse of discrimination and 
compulsory segregation, no matter against whom it is 
directed. None are so blind as those who do not see 
this, whether in the North, South, East or West. 
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Red Star 
over Japan 





Richard L-G. Deverall 





Tue SIGNING of the Japanese peace treaty at San 
Francisco and its approaching ratification forces us to 
examine anew the intentions of the Soviet Union in 
that part of the world. This necessity arises because 
the Soviet Union, not being a signatory of the peace 
treaty, remains technically at war with Japan. 

During the past few months the Soviet strategy 
towards Japan has been clearly enough etched. It is 
a double-pronged strategy. It involves, in the first 
place, the use of trade with Red China and the Soviet 
Union as a method of blackmailing Japan into the 
ruble bloc and permitting the Soviets to maintain a 
mission in Japan. In the second place it includes build- 
ing up tremendous military force around Japan’s 
northern border. If the trade tactic fails, then Russia 
will be in a position to supplement economic pressure 
by guerrilla warfare based outside Japan but operating 
inside northern Japan. 

1. Despite Soviet backing of the Korean Communist 
attack on the UN-sponsored Republic of Korea, and 
despite the sabre-rattling vis-d-vis Japan on the part 
of China and the Soviet Union, the Russians today 
maintain in Tokyo a seat on the Allied Council for 
Japan and this in turn has justified retention in Tokyo 
of hundreds of Soviet clerks, military men, intelligence 
officers and propaganda experts. The peace treaty pro- 
vides that all Allied occupation forces must leave Japan 
and all Japanese property must be returned to the 
owners by the occupation forces within 90 days after 
the treaty becomes effective. As the Allied Council 
for Japan will also be automatically dissolved, the 
Soviet Union must therefore vacate her seat and in turn 
close down the Soviet Mission, for unless the Soviet 
Union concludes a peace treaty with Japan within a 
few months—which seems doubtful at this writing— 
the Soviet will soon pass from her present legal status 
in Japan to that of a nation still technically at war with 
Japan. 

Commenting on the approaching dilemma, the 
Osaka daily newspaper The Mainichi said last Novem- 
ber 11: “There has been no indication Russia con- 
templates negotiating a bilateral peace treaty with 
Japan and officials here said this would be a legal 
prerequisite to establishment of a Russian diplomatic 
mission in Tokyo.” Although the same source states 
that the Russians will probably attempt to negotiate 
such a bilateral treaty with Japan before the San 
Francisco peace treaty is given force, others feel that 
instead the Russians may prefer to withdraw the 
Soviet Mission with one hand and with the other es- 
tablish in Japan a Soviet trade mission. How a nation 


Just as the integration of Germany into a West 
European collective-security system is the question 
of the hour in that region, so will the integration of 
Japan into a Far Eastern collective-security system 
soon become the great object of our Pacific policy— 
second only to terminating present Communist ag- 
gression. Mr. Deverall, chief of SCAP’s Laber Divi- 
sion (1945-48), here analyzes Soviet cownter-moves. 


technically at war with Japan can establish a trade 
mission is somewhat beyond my imaginationl 

2. The first tactic of trying to blackmail Japan into 
a quick peace treaty with Communist China and the 
Soviet Union is already underway. I use the word 
“blackmail” advisedly, for certainly the Kremlin is 
attempting to extort a settlement with Japan, forcing it 
to recognize the bandit regime of Mao Tze-tumg and 
to waive further demand for repatriation of the 370,000 
Japanese prisoners-of-war who remain in the hands of 
the Red Chinese and the Soviet Union. 

The Kremlin’s economic drive opened when the 
Soviet Mission in Tokyo early last November invited 
top Japanese businessmen, government officials, in- 
dustrialists and ex-militarists to a cocktail party at the 
Mission held to celebrate the anniversary of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. On November 26, the Soviet Mission 
subsequently conferred with leading Japanese finan- 
ciers, industrialists and traders at the Economics Club 
in Tokyo. Andrei Ivanovitch Dominitsky, Deputy Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the Soviet Mission, explored the 
possibilities of Japanese-Soviet trade in an extremely 
friendly and cordial manner. In December, the Soviet 
Mission announced that negotiations were under way 
in Osaka for the import of Soviet coal into Japan at 
prices one-third of the American rate. 

These overtures have served as a fitting backdrop 
for the coming major Soviet economic operation which 
will unfold this April in Moscow. There the Russians 
will convene an International Economic Conference. 
Several Japanese have already indicated that they 
will attend this conference in order to promote ex- 
tension of the ruble bloc into Japan and throughout 
Southeast Asia. 

8. The other tactic will be used if economic pres- 
sure and diplomacy fail. The Russians will attempt 
to create hysteria and fear by starting guerrilla warfare 
on the hit-and-run Philippines or Malayan pattern in 
the vast northernmost island of Hokkaido. This island 
contains only four million Japanese, is mountainous, 
has long and difficult-to-defend coastlines which front 
on Soviet islands, and maintains communications with 
Nippon only by air and ferry from Hokkaido’s Hako- 
date to Honshu’s Aomori. Communications inside Hok- 
kaido during the snowy months are extremely poor. In 
the summer, a few sabotage teams could tie the rail 
network into knots. 

As we noted in a previous article (Am. 12/30/50), 
Soviet patrol boats operating in Hokkaido waters have 
been seizing Japanese fishing craft and their crews, 
returning them months after capture. This past spring 
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Soviet-made mines have appeared in increasing num- 
bers in the Tsugaru Straits, which divide Hokkaido 
from the main Japanese island of Honshu. Recently 
the Japanese ferries which connect Hokkaido to Hon- 
shu have gone on a daytime schedule in order to pre- 
vent possible sinking of ferries during the night hours. 
The Japanese Maritime Safety Board has increased the 
number of patrol boats and mine-sweepers in the area. 
Noboru Saito, Director-General of the Japanese Na- 
tional Rural Police, announced that more policemen 
would be stationed in Hokkaido “to meet possible 
armed landings” and prevent illegal entries. Since 
1946, the Japanese have apprehended no less than 
10,389 illegal “immigrants.” Saito hinted that far more 
have actually entered Japan. 
During October of 1951 the 
headquarters of the Japanese 
National Police Reserve in 
Hokkaido’s Sapporo said that 
Japanese residents of the huge 
island were increasingly dis- 
turbed by the noise of Soviet 
offshore gunfire and the display 
of Soviet searchlights at night _ 
from Soviet submarines and ~ 
patrol boats. On October 23, it 


“e 


was revealed that the Soviets were ae sl 


Kunashiri Island, only 20 miles from Hokkaido. 
Explosions have been heard from Kunashiri during 
the past year. Masami Aikara, Chief of the Shiraga 
Cape lighthouse, claims that increasing numbers of 
Soviet vessels have been sighted passing between 
Hokkaido and Honshu—steamers loaded with tanks 
and trucks. It is no wonder that 1,000 more Rural 
Police have recently been stationed along the coast of 
Hokkaido. 

During my three-years’ residence in Japan (1945- 
1948) it was a well-known fact that the Japanese Com- 
munists were concentrating on Hokkaido. On this 
island Communist-dominated “People’s Courts” op- 
erated in the immediate post-war period. They were 
used by the Communists to establish control in the 
rich coal mining areas of Hokkaido’s Bibai and 
Sunagawa. During 1948 Communist leader Sanzo 
Nozaka toured the entire island of Hokkaido and re- 
peatedly told well-guarded, secret Communist meet- 
ings of the strategic importance of the Communist 
cadres in Hokkaido in the coming period of guerrilla 
warfare. 

Communist interest in Hokkaido is based on the 
obvious fact that Russian territory is less than three 
miles away. Further, disruption of Hokkaido could 
bring creeping paralysis to the industries on the main 
island of Honshu. In Hokkaido is 25 per cent of Japan’s 
coal; 82 per cent of the fishery output; 25 per cent of 
the milk cows; 40 per cent of the manganese ore pro- 
duction; almost 100 per cent of Japan’s mercury pro- 
duction; over 80 per cent of the asbestos; and almost 
80 per cent of all Japanese newsprint production. 
Finally if Hokkaido is seriously disturbed by guerrilla 
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activities supported from Soviet Sakhalin and the 
Soviet Kuriles, such action would not only partly para- 
lyze Japan’s industrial production but, with Korea in 
mind, would undoubtedly send a chill up and down 
the spine of many Japanese. 


FACING THE IssuE 


Premier Yoshida has made it quite clear that the 
Japanese will not sign any treaty with Red China, nor 
will Japan for the nonce establish formal trade rela- 
tions with Mao Tze-tung’s regime. Whether the Soviet 
Mission will attempt to remain in Japan after the peace 
treaty remains to be seen. But the pressure is mount- 
ing in some Japanese business circles to force Yoshida 
to make a deal with the 
Red Chinese and the Soviets. 
Japan’s Communists, certain 
Osaka industrialists and the left 
wing Socialists are leading this 
drive. 

As for the threat of Soviet 
armed aggression against Japan, 
it should be remembered that 
many Soviet-held Japanese ex- 
soldiers have remained behind 
the Iron Curtain. Some are en- 
rolled in the Red Army of Mao Tze-tung. Others are 
reportedly in Sakhalin, being trained by Soviet officers 
as a Japanese People’s Emancipation Army. 

After the Korean aggression punctured peace in the 
Pacific, Japan was practically denuded of American 
troops. As the GI’s went over to fight in Korea, the 
newly formed Japanese National Police Reserve 
(Yobitai) took over the internal defense of Nippon. 
However, after 17 months of combat in Korea, the Ist 
Cavalry Division was quietly returned late last year 
to Hokkaido for special duty. On December 31 the 1st 
Cavalry Division completed the reoccupation of stra- 
tegic Hokkaido. Divisional Commander General Har- 
rold underscored the fact that American troops were 
within three miles of Soviet troops when he said: “We 
feel we are . . . on the front line.” The desperate plight 
of Nippon was noted during the same month when 
ex-Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura declared: “If your 
forces do not stay, this country is lost!” (Italics mine.) 

Taking note of the drive of the Communists and left- 
wing Socialists to force American defense troops out 
of Japan after the peace treaty is implemented, and 
capitalizing on the anti-American activities of Com- 
munist-front organizations, Stalin marked the comple- 
tion of the return of the Ist Cavalry Division to Japan 
by sending a startling message to the Japanese people, 
dated December 31, 1951. He declared “the profound 
sympathy of the peoples of the Soviet Union for the 
Japanese people who are in difficult straits because 
of foreign occupation...” 

Whether Stalin will actually launch military opera- 
tions against Japan, through Japanese guerrillas from 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles, remains to be seen. But now 


is the time to face the possibility. 
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New hope 
for the South 


Stephen P. Ryan 








A FEW MILES NORTH of the city of Alexandria, 
Louisiana, on the main highway to Shreveport, an 
arrow points the way up a side road to the diocesan 
seminary and retreat house, “Maryhill.” The visitor 
who takes the indicated route soon finds himself con- 
fronted by the splendid buildings and the landscaped 
grounds which in a few short years have transformed 
a virtual wilderness into an outstanding center of Cath- 
olic life in this predominantly Protestant area of the 
South. Here at Maryhill the young men are being 
trained who will preach the Word of God and the 
teachings of His Church, and here Catholic laymen 
may come for the spiritual consolation and reinforced 
faith which the closed retreat does so much to foster. 

Maryhill may well achieve renown, however, for 
something more than its training of candidates for the 
priesthood and its provisions for retreats. For on a week- 
end last December, under the sponsorship of the State 
Council of the Knights of Columbus and the patronage 
of the Most Reverend Charles P. Greco, D.D., Bishop 
of Alexandria and founder of Maryhill, this Louisiana 
Catholic institution was the scene of the first confer- 
ence ever held in the State specifically concerned with 
the Church and the social problems of the day. The 
conference theme was “Restoring All Things in Christ.” 
For three days some forty Catholic men, priests and 
laymen, talked and argued informally about the many 
grave social problems which confront the world today. 


REMARKABLE UNANIMITY 


It was obvious from the very outset that some dis- 
agreement would arise within the group, both in re- 
gard to the actuality of the problems and the proposed 
solutions. What was really remarkable was the high 
degree of unanimity. The traditionalists served the very 
useful purpose of acting as irritants helping to stimu- 
late the discussion and keep it alive. A glance at the 
roster of the varied composition of the group serves to 
underline, I feel, the unusual, almost surprising, degree 
of accord which prevailed. This roster included priests 
(both regular and secular), college professors, a Fed- 
eral employee, farmers, lawyers, salesmen, office work- 
ers, a fireman, college students, industrial workers, a 
physician, a county superintendent of schools, and 
owners of small businesses. The ages of the discussants 
ranged, approximately, from twenty to sixty. There 
was an almost equal distribution between city and 
country dwellers. With a few exceptions, all were na- 
tives of the South. 

As might be expected, the discussion raged most 
furiously when race relations, and labor-management 


The revival of crude forms of “man’s inhumanity te 
man” in North Carolina recently (see editorial, “The 
spirit of the Klan,” p. 580 in this issue) illustrates 
how imperative are such efforts as Mr. Ryan reports. 
The author, a resident of New Orleans who strives 
vigorously to carry out the teachings of the Church 
regarding interracial justice and charity, finds new 
hope in the awakening of Southern Catholics. 


relations, those two great sore spots in our national 
life, were brought forward. The significance of race 
relations in the South and the special problems which 
exist in the racial sphere in that region have been well 
publicized. 

What is not too well known generally is that the 
South has, up to the present time, an equally poor rec- 
ord in the field of labor relations. The glowing portrait 
of the “Industrial South” in Time’s December 10 is- 
sue, while warranted up to a point, did not tell the 
whole story. The promise of “cheap and docile labor” 
which has lured many industries into the South, the 
scandal of the virtual peonage which exists in the 
sugar-cane belt of Louisiana and the reactionary labor 
policies which prevail in the “company towns” of the 
textile areas of the Carolinas and Georgia tell a tragic 
story. To this must be added the opposition of most 
Southern politicians to trade unions and the strange 
apathy of Southern members of the labor force towards 
betterment of their own living and working conditions, 
an apathy which too frequently blossoms into violent 
dislike of unions. 


Lasor PROBLEMS IN THE SOUTH 


The discussion on labor problems at Maryhill was 
led by a priest eminent in the labor field, Rev. Vincent 
O’Connell, S.M. He began with a statement of the 
Church’s teachings on the subject, indicated the lead 
taken by the great labor encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI, pointed out some of the suggested cures for 
prevailing evils (such as profit-sharing and ownership- 
sharing plans) and closed by emphasizing that it was 
not only the right of the workingman to organize but 
his obligation as well. 

In the open discussion which followed the discus- 
sants expressed some interesting points of view. For 
example, I found it surprising that every member of 
this heterogeneous group agreed that there is a real 
place in Catholic life for the so-called “labor priest,” 
and that priests have both the right and obligation 
not only to speak from the pulpit on labor matters, but 
to speak up elsewhere as community leaders. The ob- 
jections to liberal labor policies came from a few older 
men, several of whom were employers of labor, and 
followed the traditional patterns: “workers are not in- 
terested in their work and are inefficient,” “the concept 
of business-sharing in management by the labor force 
is a big step towards socialism,” and “I can’t see why 
any workman is obliged to join a union.” 

The thinking of the group as a whole, however, was 


much more intelligent and progressive. Delegates 
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pointed eut that non-union workers are riding on the 
coat-tails of the union men. Nearly everyone agreed 
that this is true. Furthermore, the consensus of opinion 
plainly favored improvement in the position of labor 
and the need to take positive action towards such im- 
provement. As a final summation of this section of the 
conference, I should report its position as definitely 
pro-labor and pro-union—a heartening sign in the cir- 
cumstanees existing in today’s South. 


Race RELATIONS 


The raee-relations problem was, of course, of imme- 
diate and genuine interest to the conference. It is a 
real pleasure to write about the way it was handled 
at Maryhill. The discussion leaders were three young 
laymea from Shreveport, Louisiana, members of a so- 
called “Think Group” in that city. All three were white 
Southerrers. They described feelingly and clearly their 
approaek to the problem of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination. Their story was indicative of the new 
approach to race relations among intelligent Catholics 
in the South. To hear them talk calmly and deliberate- 
ly of the many ramifications of the race question, not 
excluding interracial marriage, and to sense the gen- 
uinely spiritual nature of their response to it was an 
experience which anyone who has been concerned 
with the relations of the races down here for a long 
time will not soon forget. The complete acceptance of 
the Catholic principles of charity and justice expressed 
in the remarks of these three Southerners bodes well 
for the future of interracial justice in the region. What 
they have done, others can and, please God, will do. 

The open discussion on race relations which fol- 
lowed the brief talks by the “Think Group” leaders 
was carried on with no evidences of the rancor and 
display of bad temper which such a discussion would 
almost certainly have provoked within such a group a 
few years ago. Even the idea of interracial marriage 
failed to arouse a violent reaction. 

On the positive side of the ledger can be reported 
statements from the floor condemning the double 
standard of justice which prevails in many Southern 
courts to the disadvantage of the Negro, remarks indi- 
cating dislike of the segregated pattern obtaining in 
our Catholic churches, and genuine concern about the 
political practices which make it impossible for Ne- 
groes to register as voters in certain Louisiana parishes 
(i.e., counties ). The traditional point of view was up- 
held by the same older men who had raised objections 
to liberal labor practices. 

I made it a point to observe the reactions of the con- 
ferees very closely during the race-relations talks and 
discussions, and to mingle and talk with as many as 
possible after the period had ended. My conclusions 
are that almost all those present are concerned about 
the situation, that most of them are willing to go along 
with proposals to better it, and that many feel honestly 
and sincerely that segregation and discrimination are 
unjust and uncharitable and therefore contrary to 
Catholic teaching. Naturally enough, various opinions 
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were voiced as to how the problem was to be solved. 
Some were ready to go further than others in accepting 
racial integration as an objective. But I talked with 
only one man who displayed genuine anti-Negro atti- 
tudes and rejected completely the notion of the Negro 
as our brother in Christ. Even he expressed willing- 
ness to discuss the question again. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Another section of the program was devoted to the 
consideration of medical ethics, with a young country 
doctor as leader. The attitudes here would, I am sure, 
be of special interest to the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The physician-leader intended to confine his re- 
marks to the personal problems encountered by the 
Catholic doctor in the course of his practice and to 
indicate proper attitudes towards rhythm, birth-con- 
trol, abortion, family obligations and so forth. But the 
young doctor found himself the center of a whirlwind 
of questions relating to the controversy over so-called 
“socialized medicine” or compulsory Federal health 
insurance. 

Surprisingly enough, those who had been most ac- 
tive in decrying the dangers of the welfare state as it 
applied to labor and race relations, those who had 
cried “socialism” the loudest, those who were opposed 
to the Rural Electrification Administration and a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission and Federal hous- 
ing joined with the majority in condemning the stand 
taken by the medical profession and the A.M.A. as its 
spokesman on proposals to tighten the financial burden 
of health costs. Medical fees, all agreed, are too high, 
and there were many references to the failure of 
physicians to provide adequate medical care at a rea- 
sonable cost for the middle-class population of the 
United States. Several spoke of the lying propaganda 
fed to the newspapers and magazines by the A.M.A. 
If I am any judge of the mass mind, the most complete 
agreement of the entire meeting was reached in this 
section. There was an almost angry demand that medi- 
cal men take some action or let the Government take 


it for them. 
INTEREST IN THE LITURGY 


One portion of the program was given over to family 
life and the liturgy. A young married couple, students 
in a Louisiana college, acted as leaders. Since the 
South has lagged far behind other sections of the coun- 
try in the liturgical movement within the Church, most 
of the men present were hearing about many liturgical 
ideas for the first time. Because of the unfamiliarity of 
the material there was not too much discussion. How- 
ever, considerable interest was shown in what a young 
wife said about such beautiful customs as the making 
of the Advent Wreath, the holding of an Epiphany 
party and the family recitation of the Divine Office. 
If Catholics in the South develop a practical interest 
in the divine liturgy, we can all hope that they will 
become more sensitive to our special social problems 
by seeing them in their proper setting of the Mystical 
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Body of Christ and the humana brotherhood involved 
in corporate worship. The nearer we draw to the altar 
of God, who is no “respecter of persons,” the harder 
it will be for us to tolerate a social structure full of 
injustice and unconcern for those of His children, 
made in His divine image, who happen to be born 
black. In the Kingdom of God, surely, there can be no 
second-elass citizens. 


A FaurrFut BEGINNING 


This little meeting held in December at Maryhill, 
the diocesan seminary and retreat house of the Shreve- 
port diocese, was but a beginning. However, if the 
participants carry back into their own communities 
the spirit, the attitudes and the practical conclusions 
of this meeting, if they inject them into their local 
organizations and into their own daily lives, then we 
can expect a notable change for the better in the field 
of Catholic social action in the entire region from 


which the participants came. Such changes take time. 
Many more such conferences must be held to develop 
an esprit de corps among Southern Catholics, an agree- 
ment reached through a full and free airing of all 
aspects of the principal problems confronting the 
Church in the South. The meeting at Maryhill was 
the sowing of the seed which we all hope will blossom 
into practical courses of action in other local com- 
munities. 

The moderator of the conference, Rev. Joseph 
Gremillion of Shreveport, who handled the meeting 
with great tact and skill, pointed out that we did not 
gather to solve problems but merely to recognize their 
existence and to agree that they demanded solution. 
This much was accomplished, and its accomplishment 
encourages the hope that the South can look forward 
to a better, a more glorious future than might even 
have been dreamed of in its long and often tragic 
history. 





Parents’ role 
in vocations 





John J. Campbell, S.J. 





Too LITTLE EMPHASIS has been placed upon 
the role of parents in determining the religious voca- 
tions of children. If in any place there is a dearth of 
vocations, it is often put down to the younger genera- 
tion themselves, who are supposed to have lost the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. Yet the willingness of our youth 
to make sacrifices is well attested to by the recent 
phenomenal growth of the Trappists in the United 
States. Where better can the spirit of sacrifice be 
taught than in the home? 

A few years ago the writer attempted to find out 
how much the parents of a group of his students knew 
about religious life and what it demanded of a candi- 
date, and whether they were prepared to help their 
children decide upon a call to such a life. Two very 
definite impressions resulted from the investigation. 
First, it was a subject about which parents seemed to 
know little. Second, whenever the question came up, 
it was met with lack of understanding, brushed aside 
or frequently, even with good parents, turned over to 
a priest or sister with such characteristic comments as 
“I just didn’t know what to say” or “I’m afraid I 
wouldn’t know whether he is talking nonsense or really 
wants to study for the priesthood.” 

And what of positive objections by Mother and 
Dad? They are prolific in objections to their own 
child’s following what might be a true vocation. “Why 
do you want to bury yourself in a monastery away 
from reality? Are you afraid to face the world?” 
“You're only eighteen years old; how can you know 


This is the fourth in a series of articles in AMERICA on 
vocations (see our issues for 12/8/51 and 1/19, 
2/2/52). Fr. Campbell, of St. Mary’s College, Kan- 
sas, here follows up his earlier article by stressing 
the role of parents in fostering vocations. During Lent 
pastors and teachers have many an opportunity to 
stimulate interest among young men and women in 
dedicating their lives to Christ as priests, nuns, 
brothers. 


whether to take such a step? You just listen to me...” 

These are not fictional comments. They can be veri- 
fied and multiplied by every vocational director and 
student counselor in the country. A typical list of cases 
of parental objections can be found in Fortunata 
Caliri’s article in the December, 1950 Catholic World. 
It is entitled “Religious Vocations—for Parents.” 

Most of us have heard mothers go into raptures over 
the departure for the convent—of someone else’s 
daughter. But when their own proposes the idea, it is 
met with shocked silence, a scene, or a tirade on “un- 
gratefulness” and “selfishness.” The daughter is ac- 
cused of the very vices the mother is exhibiting in 
technicolor. 

Parents frequently urge marriage upon a child as a 
less drastic step. They do not realize that marriage 
and the responsibilities of parenthood, though very 
exalted in themselves, will often separate a son or 
daughter from the family far more than will entrance 
to a seminary or convent. One father found it hard to 
“lose his only son to the priests,” as he put it, particu- 
larly after he had already given one daughter to re- 
ligious life. But he later confided that he never realized 
the closeness of that son and that daughter to him and 
his wife until a few years later, when his other daugh- 
ters had grown, married and moved away. The son 
who went to the priests and the daughter in the con- 
vent wrote regularly, remembered family anniversa- 
ries, offered prayers when sickness came. They spent 
their visits in the family living room with a love and 
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devotion to “Mom and Dad” that grew through the 
years. The father realized that he couldn’t expect a 
daughter with five growing children to remember all 
of those things, or, when she came home, to devote all 
of her time to “us old people.” 

The Fourth Commandment says that children 
should honor their father and mother. Many an adviser 
has been put in a difficult position trying to safeguard 
a proper understanding of the commandment by show- 
ing that it does not require submission on the part of 
maturing youths to the attitudes of intensely selfish 
parents. Many an idealistic youth has exercised moral 
heroism by putting the will of God, as he should, be- 
fore that of devoted but misguided parents. 

Definite steps should be taken to remedy what one 
man has called “parental delinquency in regard to 
vocations.” Perhaps these suggestions will help: 

1. Parents must learn more about the need, nature 
and signs of a priestly and religious vocation, and its 
connection with religious observance in the home. 
Sympathetic and understanding sermons in the parish 
church will help. So will study-club discussions and 
guidance talks for parents. 


2. Adults need to visit seminaries, convents and 
novitiates, to see something of the life there as it is 
lived, not as popular fancy thinks it is lived. One St. 
Louis pastor used to take his parish mothers on bus 
excursions to various seminaries and novitiates in the 
archdiocese. The mothers became fine “boosters” for 
what they saw. 

8. More frequent contact between parents and 
school and parish activities will create lasting bonds 
beneficial to vocations as well as to general parish 
spirit. Parents who meet and know their priests, sisters, 
brothers, athletic coaches, Catholic Action leaders, etc., 
are usually in a better position to understand the 
aspirations of their children to a higher life. 

4. Parents who are positively and belligerently op- 
posed to their child’s vocation need to be treated with 
patience and sympathy. The priest or religious counse- 
lor must make a real effort to help solve the problem 
rather than leave the young person to fight it out at 
home, with only token encouragement from the rectory 
or school. Truly Catholic parents can take time out to 
be helpful to less understanding neighbors in the 
parish when such a subject comes up for discussion. 








FEATURE “X” 











Sr. Mary Gilbert not only 
teaches journalism (at Holy 
Name College, Spokane); 
she practises it. Combining 
humor and good sense, she 
makes a few suggestions 
about training the Church’s 
little heroes—our altar boys. 











THE IRATE PASTOR stormed into Sister Superior’s 
office with a small altar boy in tow. 

“Guess what I found this boy doing,” he demanded. 

“I have no idea, Father,” the Superior assured him 
solemnly, while visions of tommy guns danced in her 
head. It might be anything when Andy was the culprit. 

“He was standing between the sanctuary and the 
sacristy drinking altar wine,” Father sputtered. Then, 
with the air of one who chooses justice at great per- 
sonal cost: 

“Andrew, have you anything to say for yourself?” 

A single tear coasted down Andy’s snub nose. “Fa- 
ther,” he offered with pathetic meekness, “the cork 
was in the bottle.” 

Whether your reaction to this story is a hearty laugh 
or a prim “Tsk, tsk,” you probably will admit that the 
incident points up a problem: Just how do you instill 
the proper blend of reverence and realism in the young 
acolyte? Is there a fool-proof way? 

First of all, you do it through co-operation. Neither 
the father, the mother, the nun who teaches him to 
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serve, nor the priest at whose Mass he assists can 
effectively train an altar boy without help from others. 
Even when this co-operation does exist, it stands a 
much better chance of success if adults cultivate in 
themselves certain characteristics. Important among 
these are an unaffected piety, a sense of responsibility, 
patience and a recognition of the essential difference 
between the Church Triumphant and the Church 
Militant. 

To take up these qualities in reverse order: you 
may as well concede, at the outset, that the average 
small altar boy is a cross between a DaVinci cherub 
and a Comanche brave. He is a combination of fierce 
intensity, boyish wriggles and unblinking innocence. 
When he uses the chime hammer as a back scratcher 
and drops it down his back, he isn’t being deliberately 
disrespectful. His back itches. When, after Mass, he 
throws his cassock and surplice at the most convenient 
chair, he isn’t plotting to make more work for labor- 
worn mothers or harassed nuns. He’s just in a hurry 
to play ball. Of course, that doesn’t mean that nothing 
should be done about such situations. But it does mean 
that no emotionally mature adult need develop a perse- 
cution complex because small boys are thoughtless. 

Subject to the usual human distractions, the altar 
boy has a phenomenal inability to detect a need per- 
ceived by everyone else in the church. One small fel- 
low seemed content to kneel at the foot of the altar 
for the rest of the afternoon, when, after benediction, 
Father signaled frantically for his biretta. 

Sign language proved inadequate. “My biretta ...” 
the priest commanded in a stage whisper. 

Tommy jumped nimbly to his feet. The congrega- 
tion relaxed, then doubled with laughter, as the boy 
bounced over to the side of the altar and returned 
with the tabernacle dome. 
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But it’s not enough to know that altar boys are 
human. You have to be convinced that adults are, too. 
Although the priest is truly “another Christ,” that 
doesn’t make him any less susceptible to pre-breakfast 
headaches or early-morning grumpiness. The wise 
nun and the earnest Catholic parent can forestall 
dangerous disillusion by a timely word to the lad who 
learns this lesson the hard way. Like sex instruction, 
such information should be given out discreetly and 
at the psychological moment. To omit it entirely may 
be a contributing cause to serious complications in 
adult relationships. 

Parents, too, are human. Complications in the family 
routine deserve consideration by priests and nuns. 
The Sister who consults parents before making holi- 
day appointments for altar boys probably will find a 
similar consideration from parents when the five- 
o'clock Mass servers succumb to measles and last- 
minute substitutes are needed. 

Sister squirms of course, when Johnny puts the 
chasuble between his teeth at the elevation. If her 
patience survives the breach of church etiquette, she 
gets a perfectly logical explanation: “Gee, Sister, I 
couldn’t do anything else. I was all alone, and I had 
to ring the bell, hold up Father’s vestment and thump 
myself.” 

And if Father X realizes the eight-year-old’s love of 
independence, he won't hesitate when Tommy Tarzan 
reports for Operation Missal. Instead, he'll solemnly 
hand the heavy book to his eager assistant, watch him 
struggle from epistle to gospel side; then, in the spirit 
of one generous pastor, lift both boy and book to altar 
height so that the lad can complete his mission. 

Embarrassed parents, in an equally tolerant gesture, 
need not disown the bright young thing who brings 
in the fire extinguisher when Father merely wants to 
put out the candles. They may discover that their 
son’s precise vocabulary admits of distinct meanings 
for “lucifer” and “extinguisher.” 

Next to a patient sense of humor, perhaps no quality 
is more helpful in teaching acolytes than a personal 
sense of responsibility. It’s twice as hard to coax a lad 
to be punctual when his mother and dad refuse to co- 
operate in rousing him on time or taking him to church 
if the family lives at a distance. It goes without saying 
that the altar boy who appears promptly for his assign- 
ment and has to wait for the priest in the sacristy until 
well past the hour for Mass may very soon develop 
habits of tardiness. 

Not easily overawed by the sacredness of his func- 
tion, the acolyte quickly takes advantage of the ease 
he feels in the sanctuary after his first few appoint- 
ments. This week he’s a nervous little fellow who rings 
the bell every time Father genuflects. Next week he 
swings in at the last possible minute and vests on the 
way into the sanctuary. Unabashed, he genuflects 
with the priest at the foot of the altar, then whispers: 
“Forgot the candles, Father. But you start; I can catch 
up.” It takes frequent reminders and consistent good 
example to teach him the difficult art of responsibility. 


True, he sometimes takes his task too seriously. Like 
the alert chap who tried, ever so tactfully, to tell Fa- 
ther that his hair was mussed. “Just a minute, Father,” 
he chirped when the priest was about to enter the 
sanctuary. “Would you like to use the altar boys’ comb? 
Sister won't care this once.” 

One way to encourage fidelity to duty and high 
standards of conduct is to offer rewards occasionally. 
Properly presented, such inducements stimulate effort 
without introducing a mercenary spirit. 

One Sister who understood youthful limitations 
promised a surprise for all who did a minimum of 
squirming during the long Holy Saturday services. 
During Mass one of the priests held a lighted taper 
too near the sheer tabernacle veil. It burst into flame 
and burned in a few seconds. 

Back in the sacristy, the boys stumbled over one 
another in excitement. “Sister didn’t tell us about that 
fire,” they exclaimed. “What’s it a symbol of?” 

Fearful that boyish imaginations might turn the 
flare into a three-alarm blaze, Father answered non- 
chalantly, “Surprised you, eh?” 

When the boys saw Sister Frances, they were en- 
thusiastically grateful. “You sure pulled a fast one on 
us, Sister,” they agreed. “That fire was a swell sur- 
prise.” 

Heaven itself occasionally interposes a hand to 
show that it favors rewarding virtue. Take that most 
delightful of all rewards, the altar boy picnic. A few 
prayers must have rocketed heavenward the day Fa- 
ther N announced just before Mass that the school 
bus had broken down. The picnic would have to be 
held in a neighborhood park and not at the camp some 
miles distant. 

At the Last Gospel, someone handed Father a note; 
and, as he finished the prayer, the priest turned to 
say: “The bus has been repaired, and the picnic will 
be at the camp as originally planned.” Only then were 
the servers able to wedge in a tardy “Deo gratias!” 

A final ingredient for success in teaching acolytes 
is a simple, wholesome piety. No one is quicker than 
a small boy to detect false religiosity. Only by pos- 
sessing a genuine spirit of reverence for the sacred 
mysteries does one impart a similar respect to others. 

Mother Church sets the pattern by her recognition 
of the basic laws of spiritual growth. She blends the 
natural and the supernatural, recognizing in the altar 
boy a son of Adam and a son of God; by turns, so 
sweetly sanctimonious and so desperately unredeemed. 

Regarding him in this spirit, she knows that the 
ministry of the altar appeals to all that is best in him: 
his inborn idealism; his love of ritual; his need of sacri- 
fice. And the teacher (be he parent, priest, or nun) 
who follows the Church’s lead will find more and more 
altar boys responding as did one Christmas-day aco- 
lyte. Waiting in line with several of his fellows, out- 
side a sanctuary aglow with light and color, he tugged 
sharply at his partner’s surplice and whispered with 
boyish enthusiasm: “Gee, Foxie, ain’t it great to be 
a Catholic!” SisTER Mary GILBERT 
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Liberalism in 
current criticism 





Vincent F. Blehl 





It is heartening to read an article such as Dr. 
Moloney’s recent “A book—and a challenge,” (Am. 
2/16, p. 582), and that for many reasons. It is another 
example—perhaps Dr. Moloney would feel there are 
too few—of honest, devoted, quiet labor on the part 
of educated Catholics to raise the standard of compe- 
tence in the realm of scholarship and art. It manifests 
a capacity for humble self-criticism and self-evalua- 
tion and a consequent determination to achieve a high- 
er standard of scholarly and critical production. That 
there has been a crying need for this type of endeavor 
few would deny. That there is a long road ahead be- 
fore the objective is attained may be quickly con- 
ceded; that progress has been made—no matter at 
how slow a pace—should form the basis of hope for the 
future. 

When the journey is long and arduous, it is wise to 
pause and to take cognizance of the terrain, to assess 
obstacles to be overcome and to check equipment and 
supplies. There is one area of the contemporary literary 
scene which is at its worst hostile, and at its best in- 
different to Catholicism and the Catholic artist and 
critic. This area is populated with a number of critics, 
reviewers and litterateurs who are of a liberal cast of 
mind. It is with regard to these that I would qualify 
the statement of Dr. Moloney that the “crying need 
of the Church in our century is surely to be made 
intellectually respectable to the outside world.” But 
to explain my position I must first explain what I mean 
by the liberal cast of mind. 

The tendency of the liberal mind is to search un- 
ceasingly for the Truth. In fact, the search itself is 
the only important thing, since it is admitted that 
Truth cannot be attained. Once this is grasped it is 
not difficult to understand why Albert Guérard and 
other American critics exalt Gide as the exemplary 
type of the twentieth-century mind, for as another 
critic of Gide, Ernst Erich Noth, says: “He (Gide) 
has always preferred to ‘truth’ the unceasing search 
for it .. . Gide is not a guide. He is engaged in search- 
ing and has no other message than the eternal search 
for truth.” Witness, too, Albert Guérard in an article 
entitled “Coleridge, Keats and the Modern Mind,” in 
the July 1951 issue of Essays in Criticism, in which he 
says that we have to take leave of Coleridge when the 
latter says that “in the genuine enthusiasm of morals, 
religion, and patriotism this enlargement and eleva- 
tion of the soul above its mere self attest the presence 
and accompany the intuition of ultimate principles 
alone.” Mr. Guérard tells us why we must abandon 
Coleridge at this point: 
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For nothing can be called objective knowledge, 
and be everywhere recognized as such, except 
what science has to tell us about the quantitative 
and the measurable. But in the sphere of moral 
life, there is obviously no such thing as objective 
and universal knowledge; human behaviour is 
based on belief, and belief itself is a personal re- 
sponse to personal experience. 


As a consequence Mr. Guérard finds Keats more ap- 
pealing to the modern mind because 


he gives a voice and an unexpected beauty to 
something that is specifically ours: a desperate 
hankering after Truth, and a devastating honesty 
in recognizing that Truth—if there be such a thing 
—lies beyond human reach. 


Here is the entelechy of the liberal mind and in the 
case of Gide, his criticism and his ethics were but a 
logical corollary to his esthetics. It would be foolish, 
of course, to imply that the majority of literary writers 
and critics profess this extreme relativity of truth and 
morality. I merely cite the ultimate pole toward which 
such minds gravitate. But that this viewpoint colors 
in varying shades the judgments of literary critics 
and reviewers is evident to the discerning eye of any 
constant reader of the Saturday Review of Literature 
and the front page articles of the Sunday Times Book 
Review. 

Besides exalting Gide, Kafka, Proust and others as 
often for non-literary as literary reasons, many critics 
manifest their liberalism for example by their endorse- 
ment of a novel like From Here to Eternity. The basic 
reason for this endorsement is not so much the work's 
literary value as the fact that for these critics it fear- 
lessly and courageously affirms the right of individual 
liberty against an ever-encroaching totalitarianism of 
authority. Novels are condemned because the main 
character was not “strong” enough to withstand the 
mores of the time, which often implies on the part of 
the reviewer the equation of morals and mores and the 
confusion of the abuses of liberty with true liberty 
itself. 

The more radical the liberal mind, the more in- 
tolerant it becomes of anything that approaches an 
Absolute. Though it strives for openness of mind and 
willingness to travel new and different avenues to 
truth, paradoxically it lacks the necessary attitude of 
reverence for being which will allow objective values 
to be perceived in their proper hierarchy. In fact 
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Liberalism in so far as it asserts that the search qua 
search for Truth is the only real value, is itself a denial 
of the hierarchy of values. 

It is understandable, therefore, that as the ranks of 
American liberals swelled while simultaneously the 
Church emerged into greater prominence in American 
life, the Catholic has found himself progressively 
alone and apart, an object of suspicion and distrust. 
That is why the Gide-Mauriac relationship mentioned 
by Dr. Moloney is unlikely to obtain in America. For, 
although Gide might despise the Catholic love of the 
Absolute, he had to tolerate it because it was part of 
the ancient French literary tradition in which he was 
writing. The American Liberal, on the other hand, has 
no such tradition. 

Such a situation as we experience here in America 
might seem to be a cause for pessimism. On the con- 
trary, I think it calls for hope. Catholic writers and 
critics should not expect to receive a sympathetic hear- 
ing among the Liberals. As Newman pointed out, 
when persons disagree on fundamental suppositions, 
no rapport of minds is possible. In the present state of 
affairs, were the Liberal to accept the Catholic, one 
might question whether the latter had sacrificed the 
Absolute to the Relative or whether he had been mis- 
understood. The role of the Catholic artist and critic 
is much more complex than might appear at first 
glance. He must become immersed in two traditions. 
As artist or critic he must master on the one hand the 








techniques of his craft and the English and American 
literary tradition, and on the other, he must acquire 
a more profound awareness of his Catholic heritage 
than many Catholic artists or critics have heretofore 
possessed. 

Historically such a growth in maturity has been 
much more a social than an individual task. The lofty 
and arduous role of a Catholic University is to pro- 
vide an atmosphere for this growth in cultural ma- 
turity. We should not look for many great American 
Catholic artists or critics in our generation. That would 
surely be an accident of history. We can expect, how- 
ever, to discover more mature Catholic artists and 
critics who will give testimony to the Truth on the 
level of our cultural development. Whether or not 
these may make the front page of the New York Times 
Book Review or the top of the best seller list is, in a 
sense, irrelevant and unimportant in the overall 
growth of Catholic culture. Cultures are not built in 
a generation. 

The growth of the magazine Renaissance, the suc- 
cess of the corporate project on the American Novel 
that appeared in these pages, the ever-increasing num- 
ber of intelligent, balanced critical articles in Catholic 
journals—all indicate a steady progress toward the ob- 
jective. This should be a source of hope for the future, 
a motive to continue the process of ever-deepening 
awareness of the natural and supernatural values to 
which Catholicism bears witness. 











As a new era opens 





A CENTURY OF BRITISH MON- 
ARCHY 





By Hector Bolitho. Longmans, Green. 
274p. 25/- 


Chesterton once remarked “the Mon- 
archy is the most popular institution 
left in England,” and this book, bring- 
ing the story up to 1951, indicates 
that Chesterton’s observation is as true 
now as when he made it in 1935, King 
George’s Jubilee year. The chapters 
on Edward VII, George V, Edward 
VIII and George VI are all interesting, 
but the most significant are those which 
deal with Queen Victoria, owing to 
the length of her reign, and because 
the Monarchy, as it exists today, is 
largely based on her wisdom and that 
of the Prince Consort. 

The letters and documents selected 
reflect both the strength and the weak- 
ness of the Victorian Age—the con- 
trast of personal piety and unaware- 
ness of social injustice. In that as in 
other respects the Court represented 
the average nineteenth century mind. 
The religious feeling was largely a 
legacy of the Evangelical Movement 
and there is no doubt about its sin- 
cerity. 

Lady Augusta Bruce, who was pres- 


ent at the Prince Consort’s death, de- 
scribes how the Queen spoke to her 
of Albert’s “views of life . . . how he 
had often wondered at her clinging 
to the present . . . how he had always 
done everything with his whole heart 
.. . but had felt there was no real joy 
here and was ever ready to depart.” 


And his sense of duty throughout his 
life continued to the end. On the point 
of death he spent the whole of one 
night redrafting a rather bellicose 
Foreign Office despatch to Washing- 
ton on the Trent incident, and thus, 
it was thought, may have averted war 
between Great Britain and the North- 
ern States in 1861. But it was also this 
religious, self-sacrificing man who 
could write to his brother a few years 
earlier that “the lower classes are 
specially well off. Circumstances have 
never been so fortunate for them.” 

We should not be surprised at this. 
Not only in England but in other 
countries as well good men in those 
days were generally blind to social 
wrongs. There were exceptions. 
Dickens was doing his work, and 
Cardinal Manning’s insight stands out 
vividly in contrast to the obtuseness 
of his contemporaries. What prophetie 
vision, for instance, guided Manning’s 
pen when he wrote: 


And sure I am of this that on 
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him who out of his affluence 
giveth unwillingly, the hand of 
equalising retribution will lie 
soon, but on him who giveth not 
it will fall to his annihilation. 


And it was Manning, eminent Vic- 
torian, who urged his friend Gladstone 
to do something to right the wrongs 
of the worker, such as to prohibit the 
labor of children under a certain age, 
to compel payment of wages in money, 
to establish tribunals of arbitration, etc. 
—things which today seem axiomatic 
but to many at that time must have 
seemed well nigh revolutionary. 

This digression is not irrelevant in 
a review of the present volume. It sug- 
gests that while a Royal Court is the 
quintessence of its own age, it is not 
the precursor of ages which are to 
follow. If one looks for prophets of 
things to come one does not generally 
seek them in Courts but rather in the 
minds of crusaders like Cardinal Man- 
ning. 

None the less the Monarchy is a 
thing of indefinable value, not as an 
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instrument of change but as a stabiliz- 
ing influence, a symbol of enduring 
national life. If it reflects the virtues 
it may also reflect the imperfections of 
its own age. Fortunately since 1851 
it has reflected the virtues rather than 
the imperfections of contemporary 
society, thus raising the standards of 
public life. 

Among the far-reaching changes of 
the past century we see the Monarchy 
in these pages linking up national tradi- 
tions, accomplishment and hopes. No 
doubt every nation has such a symbol, 
but sometimes it is an impersonal one. 
In Britain the Monarchy personifies it. 
To unfold his story Mr. Bolitho 
uses historical narrative, biographical 
sketches, letters, even a short drama 
and, perhaps most successful of all, a 
diary of an imaginary assistant to King 
Edward VII. All these literary forms 
produce an entertaining and not in- 
accurate impression of the passing 
years as seen from Buckingham Palace 
or Windsor Castle. The character 
sketches in this and some of Mr. 
Bolitho’s earlier biographies are mem- 
orable and may well prove to historians 
to be as valuable as Court paintings 
have proved in the past. 

The accession of Elizabeth II, upon 
the recent death of George VI, opens 
new vistas—as it poses new problems 
—for the monarchy. 

Rosert WILBERFORCE 


Priests forever 


THE CONCEPT OF THE DIOCESAN 
PRIESTHOOD 








By Joseph Clifford Fenton. Bruce. 
181p. $3.50 


Several years ago, after our eighth 
grade had received a visit from an 
itinerant monk, one rugged thirteen- 
year-old with priestly aspirations of 
several years standing told me that he 
was forsaking New York's preparatory 
seminary in favor of a Midwestern 
monastery because, as he put it, “you 
egg priests do not lead the higher 

e. 

Monsignor Fenton, an associate 
professor of theology at the Catholic 
University of America and a diocesan 
priest from Springfield, Mass., must 
have been provoked by a similar ex- 
perience. In his latest book he sets out 
like a charging medieval knight of the 
cloth in theological armor to slay the 
dragons, religious and lay, that tend 
to depreciate the dignity of the di- 
ocesan priesthood. This volume might 
well be subtitled “The Theology of the 
Diocesan Priesthood.” 

The conclusion that the secular 
priest, because he has no formal vows, 
is an inferior priest, finds no support 


from this theologian. Rather would he 
affirm the following propositions: 
1) The diocesan priesthood is the 
priesthood par excellence because it is 
devoted to the building up of the 
Mystical Body of Christ; 2) diocesan 
priests belong to a unique fraternity 
(presbyterium, collegium) and share 
in the perfection of the episcopal state; 
8) their office requires them to possess 
competent theological learning and a 
distinctive spiritual life; 4) the Church 
expects them to lead a life of volun- 
tary poverty, chastity and obedience. 

Msgr. Fenton is particularly sen- 
sitive to the fact that so many religious 
priests should be inscribed in the 
Church’s list of saints and scholars. 
The Bellarmines and the Boscos occur 
more frequently in history than the 
Peter Lombards and the Vianneys. 
This is natural and indeed inevitable 
since, as the author points out, the 
diocesan clergy lack the esprit de corps 
and the institutionalization necessary 
to perpetuate greatness in their ranks. 





This reviewer also suggests that the 
lives of diocesan priests are, by the 
very nature of their calling, destined to 
be obscure and mediocre (in the best 
sense of that term). Their stature, as 
men of God or of learning, is known 
only to the people they serve, and 
their memory is preserved only in the 
hearts of those who love them. The 
body of diocesan priests dedicated to 
the sanctification of others cannot be 
compared to religious communities 
who are per se dedicated to sanctity 
and learning, although individual com- 
parisons are being made in this day 
when diocesan priests are specializing 
more and more, while religious are be- 
coming increasingly parish-minded. 

In his best chapters Msgr. Fenton 
defends the notion of a distinctive 
spiritual life for diocesan priests, 
though he never makes too clear in 
just what it consists. I wish he had 
carried the same line of thought into 
his chapter on learning and supported 
a distinctive intellectual training that 
was geared for the pastoral ministry. 

The book would, in my judgment, 
be more useful if it contained more 
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history and sume meditation on cur- 
rent practices in secular and religious 
life, even though these additions would 
take the book out of the realm of 
speculative theology. As presently 
constituted, the volume is unneces- 
sarily abstract. Many of the statements 
could be applied to the priesthood as 
such without regard for types. Too 
much space is given to developing the 
concept of the diocesan fraternity. The 
author sometimes states with finality 
conclusions that I am sure are not final. 
An index would have rendered the 
book more serviceable. 
Georce A. KELLY 


Heroes vs. Hansen’s disease 


BORN OF THOSE YEARS 








By Perry Burgess. Holt. 306p. $4 


For the past twenty-seven years Perry 
Burgess has devoted his life to a two- 
fold task: the battle against leprosy and 
an effort to make people understand 
the unfortunate and badly treated in- 
dividuals who have the disease. In his 
capacity as president of the Leonard 
Wood Memorial, he has roamed the 
byways and places which had no sem- 
blance of highways in remote parts of 
the world, visiting leprosaria to im- 
prove the lot of these tragic and almost 
altogether neglected people. 

One can say “almost altogether neg- 
lected people” because always there 
is some great-hearted individual on the 
scene, one who has devoted his life to 
their care. The work of these mission- 
aries, Catholic and Protestant, must be 
writ large in the book which records 
evidences of man’s humanity to man. 

Probably one out of every five hun- 
dred people on earth is afflicted with 
Hansen’s Disease (leprosy) and, when 
one considers their families, over 15 
million people are directly or indirectly 
affected by it. In our attitudes toward 
the illness we are still hopelessly back- 
ward. In fact, we have changed little 
from the days when: “Leprous crea- 
tures dwelling in solitary huts by a 
water bank were permitted to seek aid 
of passengers who went by in boats 
from which alms were conveyed in 
floating boxes.” Yet strangely enough, 
it is known that leprosy is one of the 
least infectious of all infectious diseases 
and were it not for our ignorance and 
prejudice most of these poor souls 
could be permitted to dwell among us. 

No one knows where the disease 
came from. It has been with us since 
the dawn of recorded history. The cra- 
dle of it might have been in Egypt, for 
the earliest accounts stem from there, 
where once the sufferers were de- 
scribed as “ghosts with bells.” In the 
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A great storyteller 
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CRONIN'S 


Adventures 


in Tno Worlds 


“An autobiography” that is “emi- 
nently entertaining . . . permanently 
inspiring as a human document, rich 
in its variety and in the qualities 
of heart and of spiritual vision. 
Certainly it will take its place among 
Dr. Cronin’s most distinguished 
masterpieces, and I can think of 
no higher praise than that.” 

_-—SAMUEL SHELLABARGER 
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United States there are probably but 
a few thousand cases, a negligible 
number as far as diseases go, but the 
traumatic emotional events which ac- 
company their handling are beyond 
recording due mostly to hysterical fear 
of contagion. 

Though his subject matter is distress- 
ing, Doctor Burgess’ account of his 
travels to alleviate the suffering is not 
heavy. He writes amusingly of his in- 
eptness as a hunter in wild places, but 
with the feeling of his encounter with 
Father Cassaigne, now Bishop of Sai- 
gon, and one of the “one hundred help- 
less, shockingly disfigured miserables” 
in an area so wild that one night a 
tiger had come in and carried off a 
patient. 

There are stories of inhumanity, and 
stories of the burning of miserable pa- 
tients in China, but they are relieved 
somewhat by descriptions of meetings 
with brave priests, ministers, nuns and 
nurses in out-of-the-way places—the 
unforgettable Father Marsigny at Shek 
Lung, the great-hearted Maryknoll 
Father “Big Joe” Sweeney and his hos- 
pice in a graveyard in China because 
there was no other place for him to 
work. 

This all makes for a wonderful and 
moving story as Doctor Burgess, his 
devoted wife, Cora, and those of their 
stature labor for a cause not only 
neglected but largely despised and 
feared. The book could be said to be 
good spiritual reading for it is Christi- 
anity in action. 

Francis J. BRACELAND 





I LED 3 LIVES 


By Herbert A. Philbrick. McGraw- 
Hill. 3823p. $3.50 





Even at this late date, many Amer- 
icans are still insufficiently informed 
about the machinations of Commun- 
ists in this country. Herbert Phil- 
brick’s story of nine years’ service as 
an FBI undercover agent can do much 
to correct this undesirable state of 
mind. 

Since many of his Communist con- 
tacts were with professional people, 
including Harvard University profes- 
sors, his book should prove especially 
interesting to those who find it hard to 
believe that comfortably situated mid- 
dle- and upper-class people sometimes 
embrace the doctrine of the class 
struggle. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Philbrick does 
not tell us much about why these ap- 
parently fortunate characters preferred 
violent revolution to established Amer- 
ican traditions. The reason for his 
reticence may have been that, being 
unable to ascertain their hidden moti- 
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vations, he chose not to venture into 
the realm of conjecture. At any rate, 
there are times when the reader will 
be mystified by statements of fact 
about certain well-to-do people becom- 
ing ardent revolutionaries. 

The story introduces us to a new 
locale in the matter of Communist ac- 
tivities in the United States. Mr. Phil- 
brick’s own efforts were confined ex- 
clusively to New England, particularly 
to the area around Boston. Hitherto, 
accounts of Communist conspiracy 
have concentrated upon such localities 
as New York City, Hollywood and 
Washington. 

There is a very enlightening section 
on how Communists effectively ex- 
ploited the career of an ardent anti- 
Communist who was too busy to 
watch over all the details of his poli- 
tical campaign. These pages should 
prove particularly significant in a 
major election year. 

WiiuraM A. NOLAN 





TERESA OF AVILA 





By Kate O’Brien. Sheed & Ward. 96p. 
$2 


That elder hagiography which owed 
so much to Madame Tussaud, with 
its ceraceous saints and stannic haloes, 
was a foredoomed effort to unite the 
immiscible elements of divine grace 
and formaldehyde; and we are well 
rid of it. But the project of vivisecting 
a saint, of showing the completely 
human nature on which grace so glo- 
riously built, is not without its perils. 

This book illustrates the point, I 
think, rather disagreeably. True, Kate 
O’Brien makes evident what she is try- 
ing to do and it is fair to judge her 
only according to her own supposi- 
tions. Her book is a “portrait, or 
rather, it is notes for a portrait” and 
one must expect no more. People 
need not agree with her, she says, “but 
they must not, either, be hurt.” That 
is asking a large licence. The book is 
written with fine enthusiasm and is 
sincere as a sword. Stylistically it is 
apoplectic with adjectives and one 
finds oneself sighing for the occasional 
minor glory of an unencumbered and 
naked noun. 

The author, I think, sometimes for- 
gets that paradox can be a pit as well 
as a peak and she often vaults only 
to fall harder. I cannot imagine think- 
ing of St. Teresa as “crazy,” though I 
know schools of psychology which 
might. I agree that “‘luck’ is not a 
fair word to use about Teresa”: I 
would say the same of “silly” and 
“careless” and the phrase “her own 
free, arrogant and slapdash use of all 
her intellectual powers.” The epithet 
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“dictator” im our ideological climate is 
explosive; whem applied to Teresa it 
is irreverent. 

One may be “hurt” by this kind of 
thing and there is a good deal of it in 
the book. Questionable likewise are 
comparisons involving Teresa with 
Gandhi, Wesley, George Fox and 
Martin Luther; or any adequation of 
her vision with that of Dante and 
Rilke. Notable are the luminous il- 
lustrations with which the book is en- 
riched. Wr.tiam A. Donacuy 





BEHOLD VIRGINIA: The Fifth Crown 





By George F. Willison. Harcourt, 
Brace. 873p. $4.75 


Present-day historians of three early 
American colonies are in a peculiar 
position. The first major writer of each 
colony was also a political figure at 
its foundation. Governor William Brad- 
ford is still our major source for the 
settlement of Plymouth; Governor 
John Winthrop’s pen still traces the 
history of Massachusetts Bay; and 
President John Smith wrote several ac- 
counts of Virginia. 

Of the three, Smith’s accounts of 
Virginia—or to paraphrase Mr. Dooley, 
Smith’s accounts of Smith in Virginia 
—have been subjected to more search- 
ing criticism than either Bradford’s or 
Winthrop’s—and with good reason. 
Even Mr. Willison himself complains: 
“Wherever ‘we can check Smith,’ he is 
both boastful and unreliable.” Yet on 
the other hand, Smith is a colorful 
writer and as Willison again points out: 
“Without Smith’s writings, unreliable 
as they often are, the history of early 
Virginia would be bare indeed.” 

Herein lies the difficulty; to write 
a history of early Virginia with just the 
right dash of Smith to flavor without 
destroying the broth. It is not always 
easy to distill the truth from Smith’s 
accounts and at best he is a difficult 
ingredient to mix into any present-day 
history. The tendency has always been 
to overflavor Virginia history with 
Smith or even use him as a straight 
substitute. I am not so sure that Mr. 
Willison has avoided this difficulty. 
That he is conscious of it is obvious; 
but that he has not overseasoned his 
book is not too clear. 

This is a little unfortunate for he 
writes well and has an engaging style. 
The idea of the book is also excellent. 
We could certainly use a good readable 
narrative of early Virginia—even one 
that thins out to the American Revolu- 
tion as this does. The story of the early 
struggles at Jamestown is certainly 
dramatic enough (despite the obvious 
gaps in the story) and too many his- 
torians have lost their narrative style 
in their studies of statistics. 


Mr. Willison has the style and the 
concept but the execution could have 
been bettered. A little pruning might 
have helped and then there is that con- 
fusion about Smith. One never really 
knows what to make of him. As Wil- 
lison loves to paint in black and white 
without consideration for other hues, 
it is a shame that Smith is not more 
clearly sketched—or at least more 
clearly confused. Finally, the treatment 
of the Company in England is a little 
too harsh and antiquated; it tends to 
be dramatic rather than accurate. Thus 
I cannot approve of it all, but Behold 
Virginia is a readable, personable his- 
tory of the colony. 

Josern R. FRESE 





MITTEE 





By Daphne Rooke. Houghton Mifilin. 
312p. $3 


Perhaps the race problem is intrinsi- 
cally linked with sex, but I doubt it. 
In Mittee, however, Daphne Rooke has 
chosen not to doubt it at all. The entire 
plot turns on the sexual misbehavior of 
nearly all the characters in the cast. 
And this behavior is condemned on 
only one ground: it is wrong to be 
discovered committing sin if the dis- 
coverer will be hurt by your action. It 
is indeed unfortunate if you are found 
out by some narrow-minded person 
who will make the mistake of branding 
you as a sinner. In this case you may 
suffer from other people’s stupidity but 
mostly you are ashamed of their lack 
of vision. 

It is, of course, wrong to live in 
lawful wedlock with someone you do 
not love. 

Thus Miss Rooke on sex. All a bit 
naive and more that a bit boring. 

However, sex is not the main point 
of the novel. Mittee is a study of racial 
problems—supposedly. This could be 
worked up into a most compelling 
book, provoking interesting comparison 
between American and South African 
troubles. Unfortunately, the author 
makes little if anything of the problem 
—in only a few instances, artificially 
hauled in, is the reader made aware of 
it. 

One of the main points on which 
the complex plot hinges is the love of 
Selina, Mittee’s colored maid and only 
friend, for Paul, the wealthy white man 
with whom she and Mittee grew up. 
Paul, of course, loves Mittee, all selfish 
and calculating though she is. In ac- 
cordance with contemporary literary 
convention, Paul and Selina make pas- 
sionate love before he marries Mittee, 
who never has any suspicion of what 
has happened. The marriage has been 
arranged for years, it is an excellent 
match for both of them, and Paul ac- 
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New Titles 


THE LETTERS OF 
ST. TERESA OF JESUS 


Translated and edited by E. Alli- 
son Peers—From the surviving 
letters of St. Teresa of Avila collected 
here, some for the first time, we get 
an amazing picture of her breadth of 
character and the scope and vision of 
her mind. As we read these letters 
“we forget about literary standards 
altogether and are admitted to her in- 
timacy and nothing else is of the least 
importance.”—The Introduction 


2 Volumes $10.00 


THE STORY OF A SOUL 


Translated by Michael Day, Cong. 
Orat.—A new and revised transla- 
tion of The Autobiography of St. 
Therese of Lisieux. In _ simple, 
idiomatic English Father Day pres- 
ents the text in its original form and 
divisions so that it may speak for 
itself and bring home the message 
of St. Therese to all who read it. 


paper $1.00 cloth $2.00 


ON THE 
POWER OF GOD 


By St. Thomas Aquinas—One of 
the most important treatises in the 
Quaestiones disputatae published for 
the first time in one volume. The 
— work best exemplifies St. 
homas’ thought, expression and de- 
velopment and treats the essence of 

God and the Holy Trinity. 
$6.50 


THE SECRET OF 
HOLINESS 


By Father James, O.F.M.Cap.— 
In this book Father James shows that 
all sanctity on earth must finally be 
traced to Christ and that the world 
needs the pure essence of Christianity 
as it is found in Jesus and Mary. 
That is the secret of holiness; there 
is none other. 

$2.50 


OUR LORD 


By Gerard Lake, S.J.—A basic life 
of Christ which retells in simple, 
vivid language the Gospel story in a 
single, continuous narrative. Its pur- 
pose is to bring home the reality of 
the Incarnation by presenting Our 
Lord’s life in the framework of ordi- 
nary human biography. 


paper $1.00 cloth $2.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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THE : 
Encyclical Anniversary Issue 
of the CATHOLIC MIND 


A treasury in convenient form of the outstanding articles, 
speeches, commentaries, etc., on the Social Encyclicals that 
highlighted the observance of the Anniversary Year. 





Teachers of Labor courses, 
Philosophy, Religion, History, Eco- 
nomics are busily ordering extra copies 
of the Encyclical Anniversary Issue of 
The CATHOLIC MIND for the second 
half of the school year. 








ee P r iests in parishes, colleges, 


universities and seminaries continue to 
order additional copies of this 132 
page treasury of commentary on Cath- 


olic social teaching. 








_ P eople from all parts of the 


world—India to New York—in all 
fields of activity—from labor unions 
to parish study clubs—are ordering, 
using and praising this outstanding 
October 1951 issue of The CATHOLIC 
MIND. 





Orders are being filled every day—to date more copies 
of this issue have been sold than of any other issue in the 50 
year history of The CATHOLIC MIND. We can still take 
care of your order and supply you with all the copies you 
want. But, of course, we cannot guarantee how long our 
supply will last. So why not send for your copies today! 
You'll find them useful and valuable for years to come. 


Prices are: 1 to 9 copies, 50¢ each; 
10 to 24 copies, 40¢ each; 25 or more copies, 30¢ each. 


Order today from— 
THe AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
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tually does love Mittee considerably— 
when Selina is not around. All this 
naturally leads to complications. After 
all, the story must be kept going. 
When not showing off her large 
cast’s amatory prowess, Miss Rooke 
permits Paul to murder an old man, 
a young man, and his own son; drags 
in the Boer War; discusses the morality 
of birth-control, (apparently, like sex, 
a question of merely subjective moral- 
ity); and arranges for Mittee to leave 
her husband for the local mission doc- 
tor (who is quite willing), and pre- 
sumably to live happily ever after, 
which by this time is a denouement in 
which the reader has lost interest. 
Mo. UEBELACKER 





THE NATURE OF LAW 





By Thomas E. Davitt, S.J. Herder. 
274p. $4 


All scholastic philosophers agree that 
a true and just law which promotes 
the common good is, with certain 
exceptions, binding in conscience, By 
no means, however, do all scholastic 
philosophers agree on the thorny ques- 
tion of the origin of the “oughtness” 
of such a law. For centuries they have 
disputed whether the obligation of a 
law derives from the intellect or the 
will of the legislator. Thomists have 
in general held that the intellect of 
the legislator is the formal source of 
a law’s obliging nature; Suarezians on 
the other hand have maintained that 
the will of the legislator determines 
the “oughtness” of a law. This prob- 
lem of the source of a law’s obliga- 
tion is a recondite, metaphysical ques- 
tion which in the last analysis prob- 
ably cannot be solved with certainty. 
It is a question nonetheless that is in- 
teresting and important and we are 
indebted to Father Davitt, regent of 
the St. Louis University Law School, 
for a competent history of this dispute. 

Fr. Davitt has collected the main 
arguments of the “voluntaristic” 
school from the original writings of 
Henry of Ghent through Suarez and 
of the “intellectualistic” school from 
Albert the Great through St. Thomas 
Aquinas to Bellarmine. Not a little of 
this material appears for the first time 
in English and it is presented in a 
well-organized if sometimes over- 
simplified manner. 

The conclusions which Fr. Davitt 
draws about the source of the “ought” 
of a law and the question of purely 
penal laws are sometimes open te 
question. He seems to be unsym- 
pathetic to the very idea of a purely 
penal law—that is, a law which binds 
only in the juridical order. This at- 
titude derives, it appears, from his 
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conviction that for a Thomist who be- 
lieves that the intellect of the law- 
giver is the source of obligation no 
purely penal law is possible while for 
a Suarezian penal laws are not only 
possible but probably fairly numerous. 
This supposition, on the truth of 
which Fr. Davitt bases his comments 
on penal laws, is open to question. 
For centuries moral theologians of 
both Thomistic and Suarezian views 
have held for the possibility of purely 
penal laws. The advocates and ene- 
mies of penal law do not conform to 
the neat category which Fr. Davitt 
describes; they seem to cut across 
all schools of metaphysics. 

These misgivings over some of Fr. 
Davitt’s conclusions concerning penal 
laws are not intended, however, as 
a criticism of his valuable work of 
research and his clear exposition of 
his central question—the origin of 
law’s “oughtness.” For ecthicians, jur- 
ists and professional metaphysicians 
Fr. Davitt’s work is of great interest 
and value. RosertT F. Drinan 





WINDS OF MORNING 





By H. L. Davis. Morrow. 344p. $2.50 


As a stylist, H. L. Davis is in the true 
line of descent from Mark Twain. 
Which is to say that at his best he can 
make the native idiom sing and that 
even at its worst his prose rolls along 
with the ease of a well-oiled prairie 
wagon. He is also “salty” in a way that 
Mark Twain never dared to be in pub- 
lic. (Definition of salty prose—salted 
with nuggets of prurience.) He writes, 
that is, like an old muleskinner with 
a sense of poetry. 

If there is any disappointment in 
his latest novel, it is not in the nar- 
rative, which is up to standard, or in 
the story line, which winds skillfully 
through a rich field of incident, nor yet 
in the Davis mannerisms, which will 
not disappoint you. The story is set in 
the Columbia River country in the 
1920’s. A young sheriff's officer, Amos 
Clarke, and an old roustabout, Pap 
Hendricks, herd some wild horses to 
pasturage. The background—the im- 
mediate background—of their journey 
is one of murder, feud of old and new 
violence, but the larger setting is one 
of two generations in conflict. 

The old West is symbolized in 
Hendricks, a man of dry tongue and 
sharp memory who sees history in 
every hill. The age of gasoline and 
tractor is summed up not in Amos 
Clarke, who is in a sense a throwback 
to that older time and who reaches an 
almost instant communion with its 
spokesmen, but in the petty, conniv- 
ing, lesser figures around them. Many 
of these are Hendrick’s own descen- 


dants and they range from note- 
shavers to blackmailers. The only de- 
cent human being among them is the 
girl Calanthe, almost as wild as an un- 
broken colt, whose aim in life is to 
marry Amos Clarke and settle down in 
a neat town house. In her, at least, the 
old West and the new meet in a pleas- 
ing compromise. 

If all this is disappointing—and it 
is, vaguely—it is not because it fails to 
hold the reader’s attention. It does. 
What is lacking is a sense of complete- 
ness. Although Mr. Davis has written 
at length and has tied all the looser 
knots in his last chapter, his novel still 
reads like a few leaves which have 
strayed from a larger epic of the West. 

Wa ter O’HEARN 





A WALKER IN THE CITY 





By Alfred Kazin. Harcourt, Brace. 
176p. $3 


Kazin is himself the walker and the 
city is Brownsville—a place situated 
near Brooklyn and astronomically far 
from “the city,” which is New York. 
In a series of deft sketches his days 
of growing up are re-created. The 
twenties live again as they were 
lived, viewed, smelled by this son 
of immigrants who had magically be- 
come the anthologist of Blake and 
chronicler of modern literary trends 
in his native America. There was gar- 
bage strewn on his boyhood heath, 
Bosher-Kosher lettered on his earliest 
landscapes, and God on Friday night 
at the center of it all. 


This is Americana as truly as life 
on the common at Braintree or on 
the outskirts of Great Bend, Kansas. 
It is foreign as English, French and 
Swedish life had each in turn been 
foreign before it. There is authen- 
ticity in every line, earthiness with- 
out wallowing; the result is savor 
without revulsion or disgust, though 
the strong bright flame of chastity 
is a simple absentee. Purity emerges 
rarely in this culture where even mar- 
ried love is thought shameful. 


Little Alfred was an intellectual; 
mercifully he never makes the claim. 
The goal held out to him was to be 
a “good Jew,” the frame of reference, 
abasement before school teachers, of 
a kind with his mother’s “humility be- 
fore the doctors in the public dispen- 
sary on Thatford Avenue.” The Jews 
were the hated and the oppressed. 
Russia before the downfall of the 
czars was Elysium to his parents and 
their landsleute who had never been 
there. They had known pogroms in 
Poland and were assured it was the 
same in Hungary and Prussia. 











Spiritual Reading 
for Lent 


ADORATION. By Rev. F. A. Reuter. 48 Holy 
Hour Readings, arranged for each week’s Holy 
Hour of every month. The life of Christ in 
systematic presentation. 821 pages, 414” x 634”. 
Imitation leather, red edges, $4.75. 


A CALL FOR VICTIM SOULS. By Dom 
X. Hasler, O.S.B. The spiritual aspect of suffer- 
ing and how to benefit by it. 64 pages, 4” x 6”. 
Paper, 75¢. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE, TEACH- 
ING AND PASSION OF JESUS CHRIST. 
By Rev. A. M. Ilg, O.S.F.C. Thoughts on the 
Sunday Gospels and the Life of Christ. 2 vols., 
12mo., 1070 pages, $10.00. 


PICTORIAL LIVES OF THE SAINTS. Ea. 
by John Gilmary Shea. For every day of the 
year, with a short reflection on each. 8vo, 
pages, $8.08, 


THE COMPLETE OFFICE OF HOLY 
WEEK. From Palm Sunday to Easter. The 
Masses and Tenebrae in Latin and English. 
$1.15. 


REFLECTIONS FOR RELIGIOUS. By Rev. 
F. X. Lasance. Consoling thoughts on the trials 
and duties of the Religious Life. 591 pages, 
size 5” x 7’. Im. leather, $4.25; leather, $6.25. 


THE PRIEST'S COMPANION. By Rev. B. 
F. Marcetteau, S.S. Metieyons, re ers and 
devotions. 398 pages, size 444” x 6%”. Imitation 
leather, flexible, red edges, $5.00. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL. By Rev. F. X. 
Lasance. A simplified Missal in English for all 
the Sundays and Holy days. Contains Nuptial 
Mass and Funeral Services. 704 pages. Size 
3%” x 53%”. Imitation leatherette, $1.50; Imita- 
tion leather, $4.00; Leather, $5.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See 
and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston 10 @ Chicago 6 @ Cincinnati 1 
San Francisco 3 
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The Kazins were poor but they 
always ate. They were housepaiaters 
and seamstresses with an outsider’s 
awe of the merchants and financiers 
whom the goyim supposed to be 
synonymous with Jewry. Gene Debs 
was the neighborhood messiah, the 
onetime Police Commissioner Teddy 
Roosevelt all that a Jewish boy could 
ever aspire to be. It was the massed 
and steaming adults’ library on Glen- 
more Avenue that proved the temple 
of his youthful mind, where it was 
established that not everything in the 
world “beyond” (whatever lay at the 
other end of John Roebling’s Brook- 
lyn Bridge), had necessarily to be 
divided into the inexorable “we” and 
“they” of Brunzvil. 

Alfred believed so much of the 
Jewish religion that his mildly or- 
thodox family was embarrassed. He 
puts his finger unerringly on the 
limitations of a faith that was all 
liturgy, loyalty and unmeditated cus- 
tom. “They neither believed nor dis- 
believed; they never thought about 
it; He had been with us a long time. 
Surely He had been real in der 
heym?” The discovery of the Ninety- 
fifth Psalm, the first contrabrand read- 
ing of St. Paul and the Gospels on 
the fire-escape, are things memorably 
told. Two pages on Jesus remind the 

who is a Jew in spirit only 
and not in blood of what he must 
never forget: that he is an invited 
guest who came after. The true sons 
of the household have not lost their 
old affinity. 

This is good writing and would as 
surely be even if the reader's first 
teacher had not been Marie Kelley 
(not Myra), who brought the little 
citizens of the East Bronx to cradle 
and board of her own children. 

Gerarp S. SLoYAN 





GOVERNMENT IS YOUR BUSINESS 





By James Keller. Doubleday. 8362p. $2 


Father James Keller, known through- 
out the country as the leading ex- 
ponent of the Christopher thesis, has 
produced another book which merits 
wide reading. It is not a profound or 
scholarly analysis of the problems of 
politics in the United States. Rather, 
as Father Keller frankly states, it was 
prepared for the average citizen: “the 
man in the street, the housewife in her 
home, the farmer, the stenographer, 
the plumper, the doctor, the lawyer, 
the truck driver, the actor, the writer 
and the corner grocer.” Its primary 
purpose is to remind each citizen of 
his own personal, individual responsi- 
bility toward his government. Its basic 
theme is the same as that of Father 


Keller's first book, You Can Change 
the World, namely, the importance of 
the role that every individual citizen 
can play in making the world a better 
place. 

Fundamental to any real improve- 
ment, according to Father Keller, is 
the “positive” approach. “The greatest 
handicap to good government today 
is the fact that too many people talk 
about what is wrong with the govern- 
ment, and too few emphasize the good 
or take the time and trouble to build 
that good up until it automatically 
takes care of the weaknesses.” 

This deficiency is not one which 
Father Keller shares. His approach is 
emphatically positive. On nearly every 





page of the book, Father Keller offers 
a specific illustration of what one per- 
son actually did to improve our po- 
litical environment. More than this, he 
presents practical, clearcut suggestions 
of positive things to do, among which 
are the following: encourage a more 
respectful attitude toward public ser- 
vice and public servants, teach loyalty 
to government in the home, pray for 
someone in government, make your 
voice heard through letters. 

No doubt, Father Keller passes too 
lightly over the difficulties and frustra- 
tions in the path of the uplifter. But 
this is a pardonable negligence. Our 
nation can do with less cynicism, and 
less negativism, and with more en- 
thusiasm and idealism. In short, we 
can do with more books like Govern- 
ment Is Your Business. 

Paut G. STEINBICKER 


From the Editor’s shelf 

Tue Deviz w VELvET, by John Dick- 
son Carr (Harper. $3). The success 
of Carr’s portrayal of Regency London 
in The Bride of Newgate has led him 
again to the same city during the 
regency period and also into the super- 
natural via a brush with Screwtape. 
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This concerns Professor Nicholas Fen- 
ton who, through a contract with the 
Devil, assumes the body of his seven- 
teenth-century namesake, Sir Nicholas 
Fenton, swordsman and roysterer, te 
learn what he could not find out from 
manuscripts: who murdered Fenton’s 
wife? The juxtaposition in time leads 
to very astonishing escapades which 
outrival Sabatini. To Phillips Temple, 
it is high adventure in verbal techni- 
color in which the author, unlike C. S. 
Lewis in The Screwtape Letters, fights 
the Devil to a dangerous tie. 


Tue Master, by Max Brod (Philo 
sophical Library. $4.75), is a novel 
that deals with the times and mission 
of Jesus Christ. The hero is Meleager, 
who flees from Athens to Alexandria, 
and thence to Palestine where he 
finally gets caught up with the 
disciples of the Master, and their 
supposed conspiracies. William A. 
Dowd, S.J. cautions that Christians 
approaching such a work, by an un- 
converted Jew, will do so with mis- 
giving, since no one can reach a right 
appreciation of Christ without faith 
in His divinity. Where faith is lack- 
ing, there is sure to be not merely 
failure to understand, but also dis- 
tressing distortions and misinterpreta- 
tions. The author cannot rise above 
the idea that Jesus was merely a won- 
derful prophet who preached love for 
all men. Under this handicap, how- 
ever, he writes of Him with genuine 
sympathy and in a style notable for 
vigor and dramatic power. 


Tue Private Lirg or Georce Wass- 
INGTON, by Francis Rufus Bellamy 
(Crowell. $5). Joseph R. Frese, S.J. 
believes this book to be not much of 
an advance in the stream of Washing- 
ton biographies that are flooding the 
market. It is a literary collection of 
fact, reminiscences, probabilities, con- 
jectures and errors not all of which 
are carefully distinguished. There is a 
mixture of certitude and probability 
which the unskilled will find hard to 
untangle. The style, however, is easy. 





Rosert Wi.Berrorcz is cultural 
adviser at the British Informa- 
tion Service in New York City. 

VincENT BLEHL, S.J. is a theo- 
logical student at Woodstock 
College, Maryland. 

Rev. Geosce A. KELLy is a cur- 
ate at St. Monica’s Church, 
New York City. 

Francis J. BRACELAND, M.D., is 
a psychiatrist at the Institute 
of Living, Hartford, Conn. 
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THE WORD 








“Not by bread alone does man live but 
by every word that comes forth from 
the mouth of God” (Matthew 4:4, Ist 
Sunday of Lent). 


The rabbi and I were discussing the 
Mass. When I pointed out the opening 
prayer of the Canon he recognized at 
once a familiar pattern. Petitions are 
offered for the Pope, the bishop, the 
congregation and those who offer 
gifts “for themselves, their families, 
and their friends, for the salvation of 
their souls, and the health and welfare 
they hope for, and who are now pay- 
ing their vows to Thee, eternal God, 
living and true.” 

In the Jewish morning service for 
the Sabbath there is a remarkable par- 
allel. The Jewish prayer enumerates in 
the same order the teachers and rabbis 
of Babylon, the congregation, their 
families and all who belong to them, 
those who offer lamps and wine for the 
services and gifts for the poor. The 
Holy One is invoked to recompense 
them: “May He remove from them all 
sickness, heal all their body, forgive 
all their iniquity, and bless and pros- 
per all the work of their hands...” 

It is no coincidence that these pray- 
ers follow the same pattern. Divine 
Providence in sating the hunger of the 
Babylonian captives for the word of 
God erected the framework for the 
preaching and praying of the apostles. 

The rabbi was very much impressed 
by this evidence of our Jewish heritage 
in the liturgy, but still more when I 
called his attention to the lessons from 
the Law and the prophets that we read 
on the Ember days. On the Saturday 
after Pentecost they are from the pas- 
sages of Leviticus that deal with the 
Jewish feast of Pentecost or First 
Fruits. On the third Saturday of Sep- 
tember they recount the institution of 
the Day of Atonement and the Feast 
of Tabernacles. In Advent the lessons 
from Isaias manifest the divinity of the 
Saviour for whose coming the temple 
was rededicated. 

The whole liturgy of Lent is pointed 
toward “Christ our Passover.” In the 
final ceremony of the _penitential 
season this is clearly shown. The Ex- 
sultet of Holy Saturday reads like a 
Christianized Haggadah or narration 
of the Passover. Taking her cue from 
the ritual question which opens the 
Passover service (“Why is this night 
different from all other nights?”), the 
Church gives the only adequate 
answer. Christ our Passover has ful- 


filled every jot and tittle of the Law 
and the prophets and, victorious over 
sin and death, has delivered us from 
the slavery of sin and the tyranny of 
Satan. 

One of the most fruitful ways of 
preparing for a joyous Easter is to live 
the liturgy during Lent. A daily missal 
in English and a Bible are all you 
need. First try to find the common 
theme that runs through the variable 
parts of each day’s Mass. Then look 
up the psalm from which the Introit 
is taken and the passages in the Old 


and New Testaments from which the 
readings and other parts are taken. 
Read them in their context. Then 
spend fifteen minutes of meditation. 
How can I conform my daily actions to 
the teachings of Holy Scripture? How 
can I live by every word that comes 
forth from the mouth of God? 

This coming week with its Ember 
days and a wealth of wisdom from the 
Law and the prophets and the Gospels 
will be a good time to probe the les- 
sons of the liturgy. 

Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 
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Ever clock-test a candle ? 


Do your candles burn long enough? Or—Jooking at 
it another way—do your candles give you full value? 


At Emkay, we fend out for you. Contianous, controlled 
clock teste give the answer. To measure up to Emkay’s 
high standards, everything from wicks to special wax 
formulas must be exactly right a the time! That’s 


A Division of 
MUENCH-KREUZER 


CANDLE CO., Inc. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 


New York Chicago 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


PURVEYORS TO THE VATICAN BY APPOINTMENT 


why, for example, we are able to guarantee that 50 
Emkay 7-day Lights will last you not 50—but 52 full 
weeks. This long, even-burning quality is one of the 
reasons why we say that Emkay Candles are 


As perfect a symbol as a candle can be. 
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® A clarification of a current public issue. 
@ The issues involved in the discussion. 
© The history of the “diplomatic relations problem.” 


© “line-up” of those who are for and against the 
proposed ambassadorship. 


These facts are in 
the new America Press booklet 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
with the VATICAN 


by Robert A. Graham, S.J. 
and Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN carries: 


@ Father Hartnett’s clear, concise explanation of the facts be- 
hind this vitally important question. 


@ Father Graham’s description of the role of the Vatican in 
world diplomacy as in his four widely-acclaimed AMERICA 
articles. 


@ Dr. Edward S. Corwin’s forthright statement on the alleged 
constitutional issue of “Separation of Church and State”. 


@ An extensive, useful bibliography citing many book and 
magazine titles related to this current problem. 


Order your own individual copy today. At the same time order extra copies. 
You'll find them useful and practical in many ways—for sale through parish 

amphlet racks, in teaching many high school and college courses in History, 
Religion, Political Science, etc., for use by Study Clubs and Discussion groups. 


Single copies 25¢; 10 to 49 copies: 10% discount 
50 to 99 copies: 20% discount; 100 copies or more: 30% discount 


The same substantial discounts apply to all other AMERICA PRESS booklets and 

pamphlets. Send for a complete list of these pamphlets concerning Education, 

oe erg Relations, Social Problems, Literature, Vocations, Encyclicals and 
pologetics 





THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street e New York 17, New York 


Please send me ........ copies of DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
VATICAN by Robert A. Graham, S.J. and Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., according 
to the prices listed below. 
Single copies 25¢ each. Discounts: 10 to 49 copies, 10%; 50 to 99 copies, 

20%; 100 copies or more, 30%. 

C) payment enclosed 0 bill me later 

(On orders for less than $1 payment must accompany order) 

(0 Please send me the AMERICA PRESS complete pamphlet list. 
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VENUS OBSERVED. This column 
has on various occasions compared 
contemporary English drama with the 
domestic product of recent vintage, 
to the disparagement of the latter, 
While playwrights on both sides of 
the water seem equally skilled in the 
techniques of play-building, the Eng- 
lishmen are more mature in their ap- 
proach to life and handle situations 
of potential or actual moral lapse with 
better taste. In Venus Observed, by 
Christopher Fry, the antagonists are a 
father and his son who are rivals for 
the love of the same woman. Haunted 
by memories of A Streetcar Named 
Desire, one shudders at the thought 
of the slumgullion of pornography any 
one of a dozen of our native play- 
wrights would brew from the unusual 
triangle. 

Among the secondary and minor 
characters, are an ex-lion tamer, an 
ex-burglar and a disarmingly genteel 
practicing embezzler, respectively em- 
ployed as butler, footman and estate 
manager. It is appropriate that the 
leading character, a scholarly astron- 
omer, is an off-the-cuff philosopher 
who finds none of his errant employes 
less wanting in human value than 
himself. His ad lib commentary on 
their motives, as well as his own and 
those of his son and the woman they 
love, is charitable and humorous, and 
gives the play the tone and color of 
a humanist comedy. 

Not that the other characters are 
by any means inarticulate. All of them 
talk as often as they can as long as 
they can, as if in love with their heri- 
tage of English speech. The play is 
written in fluid blank verse which Mr. 
Fry employs for humorous and lyrical 
effects, as classical writers used the 
form for the expression of majestic 
thought. Venus Observed is not an 
exercise in elocution, however, but 
spirited drama that occasionally de- 
scends to the level of a thrill show. 
Included among the characters are a 
woman who turns amateur arsonist 
for some nebulous reason and a lady 
who totes a gun for no reason at all. 

The Theatre Guild, starring Rex 
Harrison and Lili Palmer in the lead- 
ing roles, has recruited an exception- 
ally capable cast who keep the 
author’s labyrinthine lines flowing as 
casually as coffee shop conversation. 
Mr. Harrison, as the love-struck 
father, invests his part with warmth 
and understanding that save it from 
becoming mere brilliant recitation, as 
polished a performance as one is 
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likely to see in many a day. Miss 
Palmer, the lady in contention, gives 
the character animation and charm. 
Required to deliver a speech of some 
forty odd lines, with only one punctu- 
ation pause, she renders it with the 
assurance and skill of a diva offering 
a familiar aria. John Merivale, the 
junior male of the triangle, and John 
Williams, the ingratiating swindler, 
submit creditable performances, along 
with Claudia Morgan, Eileen Peel 
and Joan Haythorne. 

Laurence Olivier directed and 
Roger Furse designed the settings. 
Venus Observed is a typically well- 
mounted Theatre Guild production. 
The Guild, however, might have 
selected a more suitable theatre than 
the Century, which is too large for a 
verse drama, especially in winter when 
people are addicted to coughing. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 





FILMS 











RETREAT, HELL! is part of the 
famous remark made a year ago by a 
Marine general when his troops were 
withdrawing from the Chosin reser- 
voir area. He completed it by saying, 
“We're just attacking in another 
direction.” The picture reenacts the 
saga of the First Marine Division in 
Korea: its reactivation at Camp Pen- 
dleton, California; its participation in 
the landing at Inchon; its deceptively 
unopposed march into North Korea; 
and finally its valiant but torturous 
withdrawal to the Hamhung beach- 
head. 

For the most part the story is set 
down with dignity and restraint and 
with very little dependence on sen- 
timental melodramatics. It is a sad 
fact, however, that despite the dread- 
ful reality which the picture mirrors, 
the point of diminishing return has 
been reached for combat stories cast 
in this particular film form. To a 
family audience, it is very likely to 
seem just another war picture. Frank 
Lovejoy and Richard Carlson play the 
leading roles. (Warner) 


THE RETURN OF THE TEXAN is 
a rather self-conscious attempt at a 
wholesome family picture. A widower 
(Dale Robertson) with two young 
sons returns from the big city to his 
broken-down Texas ranch in fulfill- 
ment of his wife’s last wish. Once 
there he encounters the usual occu- 
pational hazards of a city dweller 
taking up farming. He also has some 
more highly specialized troubles in 
the shape of a grandfather (Walter 


Brennan) who will not accept the 
fact that the West ain’t wild anymore, 
and of a spectacularly ornery-just- 
for-the-sake-of-being-ornery neighbor 
(Richard Boone). 

A rosy lining to the clouds is pro- 
vided by the neighbor’s sister-in-law 
(Joanne Dru) who is obviously made- 
to-order for the role of wife and step- 
mother. It takes this pair an astonish- 
ingly long time, occupied with sur- 
mounting any number of predictable, 
bogus and desperately contrived ob- 
stacles, before they go into their final 
clinch. But the performances in gen- 
eral are better than the material and 
along the way the picture has its 
appealing moments. 

(20th Century-Fox) 


NAVAJO. For family audiences look- 
ing for wholesome simplicity Navajo 
is a good deal more genuine in its 
appeal. Made in semi-documentary 
style, it is the story of the resolution 
in a small Navajo boy (Francis Kee 
Teller) of the conflict between two 
cultures and two loyalties. For his 
seven years he has lived the hard life 
of his people on a Reservation and 
absorbed their traditions and customs 
and their distrust of the white man. 
When he is forced by family tragedy 
to attend the white man’s school it is 
only with the utmost patience and 
forbearance that his suspicions and 
his pride in his uncooperative spirit 
are broken down. 

The story is told with charming 
insight into a small boy’s mind, 
coupled on another level with a real 
awareness of the tragic plight of this 
continent’s displaced people; and it 
has been beautifully photographed in 
the mountains of northern Arizona. 


(Lippert) 


CALLING BULLDOG DRUM- 
MOND, if it does nothing else, tolls 
the passing bell for the intrepid 
private operative who is called in 
when Scotland Yard is baffled. In this 
case present-day London is plagued 
by a wave of superbly executed rob- 
beries, in method very much re- 
sembling the famous unsolved Brink 
hold-up, when our hero (Walter 
Pidgeon) is called in by the police 
to infiltrate the gang. Not only is it 
painfully obvious that Scotland Yard 
is swarming with regular personnel 
ready, willing and able to undertake 
the job but also Drummond keeps 
underlining his anachronistic position 
by manifesting an Edwardian regard 
for the welfare of the lady detective 
(Margaret Leighton) assigned as his 
partner. The picture has its exciting 
moments but its chief appeal for 
adults is a nostalgic one. (MGM) 
Morra WALsH 
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HOTEL AND BEACH CLUB 
TUCKER’S TOWN 


private beach, peol, dancing im Castle Rendes- 
vous. Excellent cuisine. Convent: te airpert and 
principal points of interest. Mass on Promices. 


= StCromge 


GOLF AND BEACH CLUB, ST. GEORGE’S 
Overloeking 17th Century St. George’s . . . tem 
pec frem airport. Private beach and golf 
course . . . huge indeor pool. True Bermuds 
atmosphere and eld werld charm .. . comfer- 
table rooms, dancing. Supervised children’s pre- 


oe RICHARD M. TOOHILL, GEN. MGR. 


For information, See Your Travel Agent or 
William P. Wolfe Organisation 


Re 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 
Also New York, Boston, Chieage, Philadelphia 











Spiritually inspiring 
beautiful color slides of 


LOURDES 


The Tiny City of Great Miracles 


Also HOLY LAND, Rome, Vatican, 
Venice, Churches of Mexico and many 
other outstanding color slides for 
schools, lecturers and families. 


For free catalog write to: 


ARGO SLIDES EXCHANGE 


62 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Camps 


CRANWELL 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acres estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. Augustine Keane, 
Cranwell Seheel, Box 426 





























S.J. 
Lenox, Mass. 
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Tea Lovers 





of India’s famous 
Darjeeling gardens, 


tf you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J.S., Chicago (90) 


bs Sexton 





Qualily Foods 


D-20 








EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 














otices 


12 cents per word 
Payment with order 








CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York, 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 











CORRESPUNDENCE 








Graham Greene 

Eprtor: The Poor Clare’s letter (Am. 
1/19) on Greene’s The End of the Af- 
fair reflects an insight of such obvious 
merit that it suggests a wealth of un- 
tapped, accurate evaluation of such 
literature. 

Religious, especially cloistered re- 
ligious, who are close to the heart of 
reality (as the sister points out), could 
and would—if so inclined—give a cri- 
tique absolutely free of any promo- 
tional or patronizing bias, which would 
be a true Christian appraisal. 

Evidently this would further AMER- 
1ca’s avowed ideal. But, to be prac- 
tical, is such a source of criticism 
“tappable?” Joun E. Dean, Jr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Eprror: You mentioned (Am. 2/16) 
that Graham Greene had apparently 
received a great injustice in being re- 
fused a U. S. visa. You also seem to 
ridicule the McCarran Act and the 
over-emphasis of the Internal Security 
“hodge-podge,” as you put it. I don’t 
doubt that Mr. Greene is a man of 
high reputation and that refusing to 
give him a visa was a bit foolish. But 
on the other hand, it is a very wise 
move on our part to examine care- 
fully every single person who desires 
admission in this country for any 
reason. 

We are finally aware of the great 
dangers that face us and the conse- 
quences that we would have to suffer 
if a large number of subversive agents 
were permitted to enter our country. 
The McCarran Act should and must 
be carried out to the letter for our 
own protection. RocEr L. Bouvier 

Worcester, Mass. 


(Even when it is “a bit foolish”? 
Doesn’t this admission indicate that 
the McCarran Act could well be re- 
vised? Ed.) 


Mr. Hoover’s pessimism 

Eprror: Father Masse’s article, “The 
pessimism of Herbert Hoover,” (Am. 
2/16) should be read by every citizen 
who seeks the facts regarding our abil- 
ity to face the Communistic threat 
with courage and assurance. 

There are too many people today 
going around spreading fear and con- 
fusion, unwittingly or not, through re- 
sort to distortion either of facts or of 
perspective. Oftentimes they, though 
loudest in their fears of communism, 
adopt the same dishonest and discred- 
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ited tactics which the Communists 

themselves use. There is, in a word, 

too much intellectual dishonesty re- 

garding economic facts, and this is 

invariably tied in directly with par- 

tisan politics. _DoNALp B. O’Brien 
Dover, New Jersey 


Vernacular in the liturgy 
Eprtror: The most significant point in 
John Marehomme’s plea (Am. 2/16) 
for “vernacular in the liturgy” was, 
I think, “he had no missal.” There are 
daily missals readily available in 
which all Latin prayers and devotions 
are also written in English and in 
which it is often quite evident just 
what portion of the English applies to 
a given portion of Latin. Anyone in- 
terested can follow the service and 
derive, although from a_ different 
language, the same meaning at the 
same time as the priest. Perhaps what 
is needed is a thorough explanation of 
the missal and how to use it. 

Certainly the picture of attending 
Forty Hours Devotion at which the 
congregation stumbled through not 
too familiar hymns and at which the 
Litany of the Saints was chanted in 
English would reduce for many “the 
grandest Eucharistic devotion” from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 

(Mrs.) BanBpana MAURER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Epitor: Thank Heaven that at last 
the laity too is beginning to become 
aware of the Holy Father's desires as 
expressed in Mediator Dei. I hope 
and pray that John Marehomme’s let- 
ter on the liturgy (Am. 2/16) will 
excite the interest of the clergy and 
laity alike so that we may soon have 
a more active and intelligent par- 
ticipation in the beautiful liturgy of 
the Church and, of course, in the 
Mass especially. 

The vernacular in the liturgy, as 
Mr. Marehomme pointed out so aptly, 
is one of the best means to convey the 
rich symbolism and meaning of the 
Church’s prayer and sacramental life. 
For those who are interested in learn- 
ing more about what is being done 
today to help the laity understand and 
love the liturgy I would heartily rec- 
ommend Worship, a monthly pub- 
lished at Collegeville, Minnesota, 
which has any number of fine writers 
who are concerned with the problem 
and the Holy Father’s suggestions to 
remedy it. New Hvur.ey, S.J. 

Woodstock, Md. 





